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Indian Famines and Preventive Remedies, 


m=1WO important papers 
| have lately been 
brought before the 
public on the above 
subjects. The lec- 
ture under the title 
“Historical and 
Recent Famines in 
India,” was delivered 
at the Society of 
Arts, last week, 
while that on “ Preventive Remedies” was 
read some few weeks previously at the East 
India Association. In reviewing them to- 
gether it will be more convenient to transpose 
the order in which they were delivered, and 
consider first the paper on Famines, of which 
Mr. Danvers says there have been fifty-two, 
extending over a period of from 2,300 to 2,400 
years, and of which, at least, as far as any 
records can be traced, thirty had occurred in 
the historic period, and twenty-two within the 
last 100 years. The accounts of the early 
famines are but meagre ; but the effect of that 
which occurred in 1396 is said to have spread 
over twelve years, and the sufferings of the 
people seemed to have obliterated from their 
minds every idea of government and subjection 
to authority. The famine of 1629-31 is con- 
spicuous as the first regarding which any really 
definite information has been handed down. 
“During it money could not purchase bread, 
and @ prodigious mortality ensued ; disease 
followed famine, and death ravaged every 
corner of India, Destitution reached such a 
pitch that men began to devour one another.” 
There was large emigration, and once fertile 
lands retained no trace of productiveness. 
Taxes of every description were remitted for 
two years, and revenue to the extent of three- 
(uarters of a million sterling had to be remitted. 
In 1768-70 a very extensive famine raged 
throughout Bengal. The whole country be- 
came so parched up that no food could be 
produced, the highways and fields are said to 
have been strewed, while in the cities the 
streets and passages were choked with the 
dying and the dead, about one-third of the 
inhabitants having perished in this calamity. 
During the present century the years 1806, 
1833, 1837, 1854, 1865, and 1876-78, were 
meres 7 nae memorable in various 
evinces in ia very extraordin 
“sitations of drought ae is latter, reese 
Mt as the Orissa and Madras famines, 
7 — calamitous, and involving great 
e of life and revenue. The Famine Com- 
: — calculated that at least ten millions 
Wi beings, besides innumerable cattle, 
sacrificed during the famines of the 

















current century, and twenty-three millions 
sterling lost to the Government revenues. 

Mr. Danvers’s paper. bears evidence of careful 
and painstaking research, and deals with the 
subject in plain words, free from any sensa- 
tional gloss, and, indeed, were it not for the 
few gleams of light introduced at the end of 
his lecture, it might really be a question 
whether India, after al], is the brightest jewel 
in England’s crown, and whether this country 
has faithfully discharged its duty to its great 
dependency. It is with a sense of relief, then, 
that one turns from what Mr. Danvers truly 
calls “this record of drought, dearth, destitu- 
tion, disease, and death,” to Mr. Stanley 
Newman’s paper, entitled “Water Storage 
and Canals in India: How far are they 
Preventive of Famine?” This portion of the 
question has for many years offered a fruitful 
theme for discussion, the interest in which, 
renewed after each successive calamitous visita- 
tion, has, when the disasters connected with it 
have passed away, gradually subsided again, 
while the good intentions then aroused have 
well nigh disappeared on the road where such 
intentions are said to go. Famines in India 
are calamitous not only to itself, but, more or 
less, affect all those countries which trade 
with it, especially Great Britain. Stagnation 
or dislocation of trade inevitably follows them, 
in some directions possibly more than in others, 
but all the great famines in India have in a 
greater or less degree prejudicially affected its 
commerce with this country, owing to the im- 
poverishment of the people diminishing their 
ability to purchase our manufactures, while the 
enhanced prices of their own products ex- 
tinguish the small margin of profit obtainable 
by our own merchants ; and hence, for a time, 
commercial relations become so disorganised 
as to lead, in some instances, to financial 
disaster. Hence, the prevention of famines in 
India is a problem possessing vital interest 
for England, and it is a source of wonderment, 
not only that statesmen responsible for the 
well-being of our great dependency are not 
more keenly alive to the necessity of pushing 
on measures to mitigate, if not to avert, the 
consequences of such dire visitations, but that 
the commercial community most nearly affected 
by them ever relaxes its efforts to urge on both 
the Home and Indian Governments the para- 
mount duty of substituting a steady and com- 
prehensive series of works for the spasmodic 
and isolated proceedings which have hitherto 
characterised their policy. 

Judging from the reports cited by Mr. 
Newman, there has been no failure on the part 
of the responsible advisers of the Government 
of India in devising schemes,—both engi- 
neering and financial,—to meet the wants of 
that country ; neither has there been failure 


on the part of the Government as far as recog- 
nising the soundness of that policy; but 
their action seems unquestionably to have 
fallen short of their professions, certainly as 
regards the construction of works of irriga- 
tion, and still more of lines of cheap com- 
munication. When challenged on the subject 
in Parliament or elsewhere, reference is in- 
variably made, as was done by Mr. Danvers, 
to the 15,000 miles of railway now open. Of 
course, as far as they go, the railways have 
unquestionably afforded a sensible degree of 
relief from the burden of costly transport ; for, 
on the whole, they have been economically 
constructed, and still more economically 
worked ; but then it is an incontrovertible 
fact that even the comparatively low prices at 
which the railways carry, are still too high for 
the great mass of bulky goods of small value, 
which has to be moved, but which cannot and 
never will be moved until a far cheaper rate 
of carriage than is possible on railways is pro- 
vided for the country. Hence the opinions of 
laymen, especially when they are accompanied 
by such intelligent discrimination as is ex- 
hibited in Mr. Newman’s paper, are always 
welcome, and the more valuable when they 
are the expressions, not of Government officials 
or zealous partisans, but of a purely disin- 
terested observer. 

The information supplied in the paper has 
been compiled from various sources ; amongst 
others are several extracts from the valuable 
Reports of the Indian Famine Commissioners, 
who state that “the Government of India must 
be prepared for the occurrence of scarcity in 
some degree of severity, and in some part of 
the country as often as two years out of every 
nine, and that great famines may be anticipated 
at average intervals of twelve years,” and “as 
Indian famines are necessarily recurring cala- 
mities, against which such precautions as are 
possible must be taken beforehand, it is the 
duty of the Government to do its utmost in 
devising some means of protecting the country.’ 
It is well that these words of warning are 
brought into prominent notice, now that the 
evcle has nearly run its course, and a visitation 
of scarcity may not be far off. After paying 
a tribute to the railway system of India, which 
consists of nearly 15,000 miles in operation, 
Mr. Newman truly observes, that though in 
many cases railways are the only means by 
which grain can be quickly poured into a 
district where dearth prevails, yet that “ rail- 
ways cannot create crops,” and that = just as 
railways have their service and limitation so 
irrigation works have their limits of service ws 
meaning thereby that there are localities where 
their usefulness is unavoidably limited owing 
to their entire dependence on a local 
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One of the principal excuses usually urged 
against a vigorous prosecution of irrigation 
works is that in several instances they have 
failed to afford a direct return to Government 
on the capital invested. The Famine Com- 
missioners meet that by the following obvious 
and sensible rejoinder :—“The true value of 
irrigation works is to be judged very differently. 
First must be reckoned the direct protection 
afforded by them in er of drought b the 
saving of human life, y the avoidance of loss 
of revenue remitted and of the outlay incurred 
in costly measures of relief ; but it is not only 
in years of drought that they are of value. In 
seasons of average rainfall they are of gr 
service and a great source of wealth, giving 
certainty te all agricultural operations, in- 
creasing the outcome per acre of crops 
enabling the more valuable description of crops 
to be grown.” The truth of these remarks was 
admitted by the chairman, Lord Harris, when 
he observed that it had been found in several 
instances that works which had been under- 
taken as protective works only had, in course 
of time, to be removed from the category of 
protective into that of productive works. 
The Government, the chairman also ob- 
served, had not failed to recognise the 
truth and force of the Famine Commis- 
sioners’ remarks, but were hampered by the 
difficulty of meeting the interest of the borrowed 
money with which the non-paying works had 
to be constructed, owing to the impossibility 
of raising further revenue by taxation ; but he 
at the same time indicated that that difficulty 
would probably be met to a certain extent by 
the decentralisation policy which had been 
lately inaugurated, and which would, by 
the help of the Municipal Committees, 
admit of funds, hitherto provided entirely 
from the Imperial revenues, being raised 
locally for local necessities. This may possibly 
prove one solution of the difficulty, but still it 
cannot but strike disinterested outsiders that 
if money can be and is raised for the prosecu- 
tion of expensive wars, which are destructive 
of human life and are worse than unproductive, 
— there must be some available method by 
which money for works necessary for the saving 
of human life can be procured. It is not only 
human life, however, that has to be thought 
of, but there is the preservation of the cattle, 
which in every famine, as stated by Mr. 
Danvers, perish in countless numbers. It is 
but to a limited extent that lands in India are 
set aside for pasture, and cattle have therefore 
to be fed with the straw of rice, maize, or ether 
similar crops, and, in some cases, with special 
fodder crops. In such localities as are acces- 
sible to the jungle the cattle are driven to the 
latter to pick up a subsistence; but elsewhere, 
if the ordinary food crops perish, the cattle 
must perish too, and so agricultural operations 
are seriously crippled for a long time after the 
scarcity has passed away. 

It was asserted by some witnesses examined 
before the last Indian Public Works Com- 
mittee, that it was not works for increasing 
the quantity of food that were required, but 
merely additional facilities for its diffusion, 
inasmuch as India grows already more than 
enough food for its population. This may or may 
not be the case; but admitting that it is so, 
and that means for the diffusion of food to 
human beings can be perfectly secured, it is 
manifestly impossible for any means yet 
devised to carry the quantity of food n 
to keep alive the tens of thousands of cattle 

in the purely agricultural tracts of the extent 
affected by an Indian famine. English legis- 
lators accustomed to the small dimensions of 
their own country cannot, and do not, fully 
realise the enormous areas which have to be 
dealt with in India, and still less the very great 
distances which have to be traversed. an the 
consequent serious enhancement in - 
of food when it has to be peieaetd dee 
a ae it seems clear that 
increas or trans 
itself meet + difficult S oe 


impoverishment of the Pell apts! i 


famine, which lies at the ax et 


of t i 
embarrassments of India. Mace” = 
abnormally stimulating prices, an artificial 


scarcity is created, which presses severely on 





the inhabitants of the province whence the 
food is drawn; and then, as has been expe- 
rienced in most famines, while barely sufficient 
relief is afforded to the famine-stricken tracts, 
not only at pes cost, but with a disastrous 
dislocation the ordi carrying trade, 
hardship is inflicted on another large portion 
of the community without any commensurate 


ae. 

An additional serious objection to making 
one vince dependent on another was 
east epee in the discussion on Mr. New- 
man’s paper, viz., the diversion which it 
occasioned of the pene poameons from those 
foreign markets to which in the ordinary 
course of trade it a be e ser pl, 
compelling one part of India to another 
in time of dearth, neither the State nor the 
people are benefited, for besides being a simple 
transfer of money from one part of empire 
to another, its effect is to raise the price of 
food all over the country to its own people, 
and is, as far as the men po ent is concerned, 
but taking money out of one et to put it 
into the Sther. All that can ayer? for it is 
that it is better than paying other countries 
for food. But it is obvious that every ton of 
— which is exported and paid for by the 
oreigner is so much gain to ilies sinesinn the 
same food paid for by its own inhabitants 
merely means a transfer of coin from South 
to North, or from East to West, as the 
case may be, a proceeding which cannot 
possibly add to the general wealth of the 
community. On the other hand, it seems 
clear that if every part of the empire can 


‘be relieved from the spasmodic if not chronic 


uncertainty with which its agricultural opera- 
tions are at present carried on, and if every 
rovince can be furnished with the means 
both of growing sufficient food for its own 
consumption, and of conveying its surplus at 
the cheapest possible rates to the ports for 
shipment to foreign markets, the value received 
for that surplus will be a positive increase to 
the resources of its inhabitants. 
It is the poverty of the masses in India, and 
their utter inability to cope with such calami- 


ties as periodically devastate that country, that | the 


has not only led to heavy financial demands 
on the Government, but it is also the great 
obstacle to their devising means to meet those 
demands. As long as they remain in that 
state of poverty, it is in vain for England to 
send its wares to a population destitute of 
purchasing power. a portion of the labour- 
ing community could be diverted to channels 
of industry other tham agricultural, then the 
policy of providing increased facilities of com- 
munication rather than works for securing and 
increasing the production of food might have 
more in its favour; but, as yet, there is 
apparently but little hope of seeing such a 
conversion in India ; and, whether it may ever 
eventually become a great manufacturin 

country or not, the Government has to de 

with the present, and its choice lies between 
an impoverishing and demoralising procedure 
in attempting to keep alive its subjects by 
eleemosynary grants, and the more whole- 
some policy of helping the population to 
help themselves by oe agricultural opera- 
tions beyond the caprice of the seasons. 
It is the question of the pessibility of doing 
this over the great tract in the southern 
poenteney, which suffered so severely in 
the last famine, within any reasonable cost, 
that has occasioned so much controversy, 
and proved a stumbling-block to the Govern- 
ment. As regards the physical difficulties, 
they must be left to the engineers, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newman, are prepared to undertake 
their solution; but, as regards the financial 
problem, the following questions may fairly be 
asked, What sum is to be considered as the 
prohibitory limit? By what standard of com- 
parison is the expenditure for the of 
securing a sufficient portion of we od 


over a whole province from perishi reg 
measured? Is it tbe ganged by the outlay 
by | which the State has it senate to make 


on the means of conveyi a small portion of 
the existing produce of the country ? Or, ma 
it be measured by the sums which have been 
disbursed by Treasury, without the 
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ightest hope of any reimbursement, in 
eay: to save the lives of the State’s 


subjects ? the sagregate ] 
revenue by the famines ean 


in such calamities offer a 

















more accura 
measure of the limit within which the re 


shall confine its endeavours to find a guarantee 
for itself and its against a recurrence of 
those disasters which have added not only so 
largely to its own financial embarrassments, 
but sve intensified the poverty of the 
e7 
ichever of these standards may be 


By | accepted, it is certain that if the great = of 


the population is to be lifted out of a state of 
— (on the necessity for which there is no 

ivision of opinion), that end will certainly 
not be gained by a restriction of expenditure 
on the class of works necessary to remove the 
primary cause of that poverty. As long as 
80 bp cent. of the eae is agricultural, 
and is obliged to engaged in the great 
8 e of raising a sufficiency of food under 
a constant apprehension of failure from uncer- 
tainty of the seasons, so must it be hope- 
less to look for any ion in their 
condition ; a they cannot _— time to 
e in other i tries, and consequent] 
will be unable to meet from their pauper 
incomes the extra high prices of food caused 
by scarcity, and further aggravated by the cost 
of long land transport. 

Which, then, is the preferable alternative 
for the Indian Government? To take the 
chance of seasons, as has been suggested, and 
encounter periodically such outlay as has been 
incurred in late famines, amounting to several 
millions sterling, content with the outlook ofa 
hopeless future ; or to grapple with the diffi- 

ty by accepting the necessity of a consider- 
able outlay, Thich, though entailing, perhaps, 
a@ serious but yet ascertainable emneney 
addition to the burdens of the exchequer, wi 
save it from unknown and immeasurable calls 
in the future ? 

Mr. Newman states that by comparing 
} of Material Progress, pub- 

lished last September, with the Report 
of the Famine Commissioners in 1880, it 
appears that 4,365,516/., have been spent on 
irrigation works since the Commissioners’ 
Report ; and that there are now 8,376 miles 
of main canals in — with 16,343 
miles of distributing channels, irrigating, in 
29,200,000 acres. The actual expen- 

diture in one year (1882-83) was 2,324,000/. 
of capital outlay from borrowed money, and 
1,463,7001. from current revenues, making 
3,778,0001., as the total investment in that year. 
During the ten years from 1873 to 1883, the 
expenditure was 11,330,700/., and, comparing 
the ant se oo - years with ong t, : 
appears that the outlay on irrigation has jus 
deuhied while a init increase is shown in 


the last five years. average s annual 
receipts to the Government on og irrigated 
area amount to 5s. per acre, the gross expenses 
to a little over 2s., leaving a profit to the 
Government of 2s, 11d. per acre on the whole 
area. The same Report likewise shows that 
the Orissa and Sone delta works afford pro- 
tection to 2,000,000 acres which previously 
had been the scene of grievous famines, and 
that the tract between the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges is better protected than an. similar 
tract of the same size in India, while in the 
north-west provinces nearly 2,000,000 acres are 
actually under irrigation. 

These facts, so far as they Bo, are matter for 
congratulation. That the further a 
of irrigation works would be likely to o 

rmanently to the taxes of the people 0 

ndia, Mr. Newman considers disproved by 
the fact that, ing to the above-name 
Report, the gross amount of “5 invested in 
such works over the whole of India is twenty- 
four millions and three-quarters sterling nearly, 
and that the revenue receipts on the same for 
the year, reckoning productive and non-pro- 
ductive works , were nearly 1,532,000. 


y| The profits on total outlay on productive 


works are over 4} per cent., so that there !s 
sufficient Brrsratte Seok on financial grounds 
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Tone, to continue ® prosecution of irrigation 


= Newman has certainly done excellent 
service in rousing attention to the all-important 
question of how to combat famines in India, 
and it is to be hoped that his admonitions will 
not only be laid to heart, but lead to a revival 
of the vigorous cans Foe was inaugurated 
some years ago, but which has since been con- 
racted with doubtful expediency. The saying 
of Solomon seems to be as applicable to States 
as to individuals, “ There is t scattereth and 
yet increaseth : there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

















THE LAW OF RATING,* 


SHHERE is no better example of the 
" way in which the jurisdiction of 
our law courts is affected in the 

, present day by the increased com- 
lexity of modern life than the law of rating. 

e popular idea of a law court is that it is a 
place where personal disputes are settled, but 
a study of Mr. Castle’s work will show how 
numberless are the problems, partly 
and partly legal, which have of late years come 
before the courts in regard to rating. Not that 
this is the only subject which the tendencies 
of modern life have brought into legal promi- 
nence, but it is one, and not the least im- 
portant. Nor can any one study this work 
without perceiving the pes Prag ear ages 
but very effective way in which judge-made 
law becomes part of the law of the land, and 
grows almost imperceptibly till, in fact, it 
overwhelms both in size and in importance 
the original groundwork of statute law upon 
which it is based. 

We have mentioned Mr. Castle’s work on 
the law of rating, the second edition of which 
now lies before us. We do not, however, pro- 
- to make any minute criticism upon it. 

t is already well known, and it has secured 
a position as a standard work on the subject 
of which it treats. But for the information of 
those who are not acquainted with it, it may 
be useful to state that the law is stated in it 
with precision, yet with reasonable fulness, and 
the book is written in an easier and more literary 
style than are the generality of law books. We 
can scarcely point to any work, indeed, which 
seems to us to unite better the qualities which 
both the lawyer and the layman desire. The 
only fault which it occurs to us to notice, and 
which we hope may be prevented in the future 
editions, is the author's habit of using “that ” 
for which, as at p. 367, line 4, and p. 368, line 
28. We have said that the law of rating 
exemplifies with extraordinary vividness the 
size and the importance of our judge-made 
law as compared with our statute law. The 
judge-made law largely fills this substantial 
Volume. The statute law upon which it is 
based is to be found in an Act in the 
forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
substantial part of which is that the i 
authorities, with the consent of justices, “ shall 
raise weekly or otherwise, by taxation of ev 
inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impro- 
priate, propriations of tithes, coal-mines, or 
saleable underwood in the said parish, in such 
em ry sum orsums of money as they shall 
think fit, a convenient stock of flax, hemp, 
Wool, thread, iron, and other necessary ware 
= stuff, and to set the poor on work, And 
th Competent sums of money for and towards 
ied en relief of the lame, impotent, old, 
teane” -) + +++ to be gathered out of the 
same earsh according to the ability of the 
- © parish.” This Act refers to the taxation 
. Personal as well as real property, but the 
jal species of property has by statute been 
oe not to be rateable. “ With this excep- 
mar 8 says Mr. Castle, “the Act of Elizabeth 
a 48 untouched in principle at the t 
: €.” It would be impossible to show how in 
en. branch of this subject judge-made law 
neo ge into the great structure of the 
"ay, for our space would not suffice. 

* A Practical Treati 
edit reatise on the Law of Rating. Second 
Stevens & Sone’ inag a> Barrister-at-Law.*’ Lonion 
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It will be enough to take note of one portion 
of the subject, which also shows the complexi- 
ties of the modern law of rating, and the diffi- 
culties which the courts ‘omy, to face in 
creating our present law. 

_ We take, for example, the parochial prin- 
ciple in its application to modern under- 
takin gs, such as waterworks and railways, It 
is this kind of enterprises, entirely the crea- 
tion of modern times, which have added so 
much to the difficulties of formulating the law 
of rating. There 5 be difficulties in regard 
to the assessment of other property, even of 
a dwelling-house, but they are trifling com- 
—_ to those in regard to commercial under- 

in 


The so-called parochial principle dates from 

the year 1633, when it was enunciated by the 
udges of England in what has since been 

own as Sir Anthony Eaby’s case, “that 
assessments are to be according to the estate of 
the occupier within the parish, and not having 
regard to any estate which he has in any other 
place or town.” This is a plain and common- 
sense proposition, but its application is by no 
means in all cases easy. It is, furthermore, 
of interest to note that this clear enunciation, 
and, indeed, creation of this point of law 
emanates not from the Legislature, but from 
the judges, exemplifying what has been already 
alluded to, namely, the great importance, in 
regard to the law of rating, of judicial decisions. 
One of the earliest and most interesting cases 
in regard to the application of the principle 
occurred in the year 1813, in ce to the 
rating of the spring of water at Amwell which 
supplied the New River. The way in which 
this principle was to be applied appears from 
Lord Ellenborough’s judgment :—“‘ Here, then,” 
he says, “is land and water enclosed in the 
basin in the land, which falls into the legal 
description of land, and although a consider- 
able portion of the profits of such water is 
derived from pipes, through which it is dis- 
tributed to other places, yet it is found that 
the water has a certain ascertained value at the 
fountain-head ; and in cases of this kind it is 
enough to ascertain the total value of the 
property, without inquiring whether it yields a 
return on the spot. The property is locally 
valuable in the parish where it is rated, 
although that value is derived from extrinsic 
circumstances, and although the profits are 
actually received elsewhere.” Here, as Mr. 
Castle points out, “the spring was declared 
locally rateable, not because it produced profits 
outside the parish, but because these profits, 
though received outside, constituted part of the 
local value of the spring.” 

Again, as to railways, the Court, in the 
Brighton, South-Eastern, and Midland Rail- 
way Companies’ case, laid it down that “the 
value which the land occupied in each parish 
' produces, after the due allowances, is that upon 
which the occupier is to be rated in each.” 
Here there is an impertant principle of 
the modern law of age agar by the 
Legislature, but by the judges. e question 
was ee out still ons Shbciaele in what 
is known as the Great Western case, where the 
difficulty arose in regard to the expenses which 
were to be allocated to two miles and a half of 
a branch line belonging to the Great Western 
Railway Company. The pith of the judgment 
lay in the words,“ We are to ascertain what 
expenses are incurred in earning the gross re- 
ceipts on the two miles and a half, what 

; hial or otherwise, they are liable 
what is fairly to be deducted, tenants’ 
profits,” and so on. In other words, the judg- 
ment was to the effect that local and general 
expenses were all to be taken into account, and 
that the general expenses are not to be divided 
equally according to mileage, but according 
to the manner in which,—so far as can be 
ascertained,—they affect the particular portion 
of the line under consideration. 

There is but one more point on which we 
have space to touch, that is, in regard to what 
is of special interest at the present day, the 
rating of country - houses. r. Castle thus 


ts of the law on the subject : 
Thee sveesie ~~ g tribunal “have to ascertain the 
value of the occupation to the existeng occupter, 











circumstances of the case ; in some cases lock- 
ing to the cost of construction; in others, to the 
accommodation or to the amount of use 
made of the premises.” It would seem to 
result from this statement of the law that many 
country mansions are rated too low. It may be 
all very well to say that unless Lord A or B 
lived in a particular house, it would not suit an y 
one else, and that it possesses its value from Lord 
A’s position and his wealth, and that the hypo- 
thetical tenant would only pay a comparatively 
small sum for it; but the mansion is, for 
Lord A’s purposes, of very considerable value. 
As Mr. Castle very truly says, “the premises 
should not be rated upon an inadequate assess- 
ment, upon the ground that the property is not 
ordina in the market, and would not 

readily occupied by a tenant from year to 
year.” The premises have a large value to the 

existing occupier, having regard to his station 

and position, and upon such value the assess- 

ment should be based. 








NOTES. 


SHE agitation for a new or an en- 
larged House of Commons appears 
to be taking, among members of 
f= the House, a very decisive form. A 
memorial on the subject is, we understand, 
being got up for signature by members; and 
though Mr. Gladstone returned a doubtful 
or rather a procrastinating answer to Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s question on the subject on 
Monday last, it seems likely that pressure will 
be brought to bear upon the Government to 
give practical consideration to the subject with- 
out delay. In the meantime, we may repeat 
our caution that too much is being made by 
Mr. Mitchell Henry and others of the value of 
the Report of 1868. There seems to be a 
vague idea that if only we had this report re- 
printed it would be all plain-sailing. Now, 
the fact is that the said Report is by no means 
conclusive, a great deal of the evidence being 
very contradictory and devoted to the promul- 
gation of this or that witness’s special views. 
We concur in it so far as this, that if one of 
the courts adjoining the present House be 
selected as the site for a new House, it must 
be the Commons Court on the east of the 
present House, and not the Star Court on the 
west, the selection of which would bring the 
new House too near to the exteriorconfines of the 
building, and would necessitate the spoliation 
of some of the best architectural portions of the 
internal design of the court. We believe Mr. 
Chas. Barry, who is in possession of both his 
father’s and his late brother’s ideas on the 
subject, has a scheme sketched out which, 
utilising part of the space from both courts, 
would destroy neither, and would give the 
required accommodation, while leaving the 
Speaker’s chair, and the semi-private entrance 
behind it which the Saturday Review claims 
as an inalienable right of Government and 
leading opposition members, just where they 
are : and in spite of what has been rather too 
hastily assumed to the contrary, it may be 
found quite possible to carry on the greater 
part of the work outside the walls of the 
present House without interfering with its 
sittings, leaving the concluding portion, the 
connexion with the present House, to be carried 
out during recess. On sanitary grounds it is 
desirable not to fill up either o the before- 
named open areas entirely with building, if it 
can be helped. Of course members must not 
expect that any House that will seat all the 
members will be as easy to speak in as the 
present House. That is not in the nature of 


things. 


Ms MUNDELLA, in his new capacity as 
President of the Board of Trade, received 
on Friday last a deputation from the Railway 
Rates Committee, which included several mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
introduced by Lord Henniker. The now 
familiar grievances of terminal charges and 
preferential rates were brought forward, and 
the necessity for immediate legislation urged. 
This has, of course, been retarded by ministerial 











and they must find this value from all the 


changes, but the late Government had fully 
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intended to deal with the question, and Mr. 
Mundella promises that it shall receive speedy 
and careful attention at his hands. The right 
hon. gentleman displayed a pardonable hesi- 
tation to credit some of the statements made 
as to the extent of the preference given to 
foreign produce as compared with English, and 
expressed his regret that Lord Henniker was 
not prepared with proofs. There can be no 
doubt that exaggerated statements were current 
during the elections, and that even Mr. Stanho 
the President of the Board of Trade under the 
Conservative administration, was misled in 
this respect. He repeated at Horncastle a 
very improbable story about an Essex farmer 
finding it cheaper to send his sheep to Rotter- 
dam, and thence to London by sea, than to 
forward them by rail to the metropolis direct ; 
and the Great Eastern Railway Company drew 
public attention to the absurdity of this state- 
ment in a letter to the daily press on Saturday 
last. At the same time, it may be noted as a 
striking proof of the reality of this class of 
grievance, that at the half-yearly meeting of the 
London and North-Western Railway last week, 
one of the shareholders stated that he thought 
the earning powers of the company were crip- 
pled by prejudicing the home producer in the 
matter of rates, and that this mistaken policy 
might partly account for the falling off in 
receipts. 





ie the midst of a world-wide commercial 

depression it is comforting to find that one 
country shows some sign of improvement. 
pomcen Sa to the official returns of French 
imports and exports we find that during last 
month the exports of manufacturers were 
99 millions of francs against 784 millions of 
francs for January of last year. On the other 
hand, taking similar periods, imports of manu- 
factures have diminished 2 millions of francs. 
Whether the latter is a reassuring sign or not 
may be a moot point. Statists tell us that 
the prosperity of a country should be judged 
by the amount of its imports rather than its 
exports, but whatever theory may say, 
probably the French manufacturers will be 
thankful for the extra 20 millions odd of sales. 
Comparing the two Januarys again, we find 
that the imports of raw material have 
diminished 7 millions, which is undoubtedly 
not a sign of strength, but the exports have 
increased 94 millions. There has been a 
diminution in both imports and exports of food 
materials to the extent of eight and six millions 
respectively. This probably does not indicate 
that the civilised world is eating less, but that 
the good harvest general last year has enabled 
each country more nearly to supply its own 
wants and not have to look anon for its 


food. 





CORRESPONDENT writes : — “Some 
interesting archeological remains have 
been discovered at Athens during the recent 
explorations carried on in the Acropolis b 
M. Kabbadias, the Inspector-General of Gree 
Antiquities, Excavations had been made 
some eight years ago in the northern portion 
of the Acropolis for a depth of 6 ft., which had 
brought to light the foundations of a large 
building quite unexpectedly ; but, from want 
of funds, no further effort was made until the 
Archeological Society of Athens instructed 
M. Kabbadias to undertake new inquiries. 
On the 5th of February last, while the 
King was watching the proceediags, a beau- 
tiful female h was unearthed, which 
he took in his hands and began to clean. 
apes ng four more were found, one with 
an archaic inscription, and all with the hair 
and robes showing more or less traces of colour. 
On the next day the torso of a large statue was 
dug out, of beautiful proportions and work- 
manship, and this was followed by the 
discovery of a perfect shoal of statuary 
three fluted columns, and a votive altar with 
inscription. At present there seems to be no 
solution of the question as to the origin and 
uses of this building, or why such a store- 
house of antiquities existed there - but it is 
most probable that the date of the statues is 
about the sixth century before the Christian 


era, or, in other words, the best period of 
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archaic art. All the heads had attached to 
them a little ring, as though some ornament 
had been fastened on, while, rather singularly, 
that was 
most prominent, and probably the one that had 


in every case the arm was missi 


held up some portion of the robe.”* 





UNWIN’S paper at the Society of Arts 

on Wednesday night, “On the Employ- 
ment of Au hic Records in Testing Mate- 
hig ly interesting and valuable | 

one, but hardly possible to render intelligible 
Mr. Unwin passed in 


jials,” was a 


apart from di 
review the principal autographic recordin 
—" in existence, noting the merits an 
defec 


ts of each, and described his own 
apparatus, worked in connexion with the 
Wicksteed type of testing-machine, in which 
the stress is weighed by a steelyard with a 
travelling jockey weight of one ton driven by 
a large screw. From this screw a vertical 
paper cylinder is driven by a belt, with a 
pencil sliding on guides and connected to the 
specimen by a very fine wire. Mr. Unwin 
added the following description of a semi- 
automatic apparatus for registering the smaller 


strains of metal within the elastic limit :— 


axis. To give motion to the 


on sending a current, the pencil moves one 


along the slide. If now a scratch on the test-bar is 
observed through a micrometer, the moment when 
each extension of 1-1000th in., or, if necessary, of 
,— if, then, from each 
such extension a current is sent by the observer, the 
pencil will mark a step on the papercylinder. For 
the paper cylinder is turning proportionately to the 
Hence we get on the paper 
cylinder a stepped figure, the angles of which are 
points on the stress and strain curve. The use of 
such an arrangement is that a series of readings are 
taken and registered rapidly, without needing to 
stop and read the load, and write down the 


1-10000th in., can be observed 


increase of stress. 


results.” 


A bar of cast-iron under tension shows on this 
record a curve nearly straight for some distance 
from the — but curving away rather rapidly 

g the elastic limit ; brass gives 
a curve much flatter in the later portion ; 
wrought-iron an almost straight line to the 


on approachin 


elastic limit ; steel nearly similar. 





N another part of this week’s 


established in 1842, has a 


or sickness, distressed su 


lately engaged the attention o 


depression such cases are likely to increase in 


number. In order to meet a ef claims, 


1 as large 
as possible this year. Therefore, to slightly vary 


it is desired to make the Relief Fun 


an old couplet,— 


** Let those now give who never gave before, 
And those who always gave now give the more ;*’ 


that is, if they possibly can. Another excel- 
lent trade charity,—the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution, must not be forgotten in the midst 


of the many calls from other quarters. 





* Since this was in type, further information on the find 
bas been made appears that one of the heads 


found had in it: surpri 

has lon been ‘believed tbat thie peattine 2 frequen 
adopted in 

Museum) 


blic. It 


was uent! 
older Greek work. The Cnidian lion 
had obviously some inserted eyes of this kind. 


‘‘A large paper cylinder is connected with the 
ockey weight, so as to turn accurately a circum- 
ferential distance proportional to the load on the 


n. A pencil moves along a slide parallel to 
the pencil there is an 
electro-magnet and ratchet-wheel, so arranged that, 


paper we 
report meetings of two excellent Insti- 
tutions connected with the building trade, viz., 
the Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works, and the Builders’ Clerks’ 
Benevolent Institution. The first-named body, 
record of work 
done, and it might do much more if all eligible 
men would join its ranks. It is, we believe, 
the only Provident Institution of its kind, and 
we trust that the principle of “ self-help” will 
impel many to joinit. The other society we have 
named, the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, is well worthy of the active support of 
the building trade, and of builders’ clerks in par- 
ticular, as subscriptions paid by them in times 
of prosperity may be in a sense regarded as 
premiums for insurance against times of want 
ibers having, of 
course, a prior claim on the funds of the Insti- 
tution. From our own knowledge we are able 
to say that some very urgent a “wy prem have 

the Committee, 
and it is to be feared that in this period of 


al 
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HE “Selected Exhibition of high - 
4+ Water-colours” at Messrs. Prati Galler 
in Bond-street does not belie its title. 


* It con- 
tains, among other things, a su work of 
Wint’s, “ Lancaster” (43), a ane bey 


seems built rather than pain with 
Wint’s = broad masses of oat yet be 
of aérial effect, distance stretching behind dis. 
tance in far-reaching tive. Some of 
Barrett’s classical scapes, which seem 

be becoming a fashion again, serve, in com- 
parison with Wint, to emphasise the dis- 
tinction between power and mere ambition in 
water-colour art. Barrett meant to do some- 
thing very fine and poetical,’ and his works 
may be admired for their poetic interest, in 
spite of their unreality ; but the style is feeble, 
or rather it is not style, but manner. Mr. 
Fulleylove’s “ Diana Fountain, Bushey Park” 
(29), we think we have seen before, but it is 
welcome again, as are one or two others of his 
works, which are to be seen here. Certain 
rustic subjects bearing the name of Luigi 
Chialiva (81, 82, 85, 87), a name not familiar 
~ exhibit srerayend ogg eau with a 
ittle suspicion of tri , ere is a 
Turner (large for a char oeloer) ” pe 
Castle” (7), effect fine, architecture question- 
able and rather shirked, but the castle fills its 
place in the sentiment of the scene. There 
are a good many works by deceased artists, 
ete Fielding, Duncan, Stanfield, &c. The 
collection is well worth seeing. 





dees last number of the Revue Archéologique 
has an interesting paper on the tombs 
recently opened at Bologna. These tombs 
are thought to date from 400 to 200 B.C. 
They call for ial notice because, in addition 
to the usual features of Etruscan sepulchral 
architecture, a number of curious funeral 
stele have been found. On these stele are 
carved, in relief, figures of chariots, with winged 
horses, and horse and foot soldiers ; also, a 
frequent subject is a ship surrounded by waves, 
and a monster with a fish’s tail supporting a 
rock in her hands. These monsters the Revue 
calls sirens ; we prefer to leave them unnamed, 
as we believe the. siren of antiquity was in- 
variably either of human or of mixed bird and 
woman form. 


bape Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
reports that a large seated statue of Zeus 
has been excavated at Tréves. It is made of 
limestone, and is in excellent preservation. The 
throne of Zeus is adorned with a relief repre- 
senting Herakles resting his right arm on his 
club and holding in his left a bow. The bow, 
it will be remembered, is the earlier attribute 
of Herakles, the club never appearing on very 
archaic monuments. The combination of the 
earlier and later attributes is uncommon. 








a 


HE Dudley Gallery Exhibition of Water- 
T Colour Deawings, though of a moderate 
scale of excellence, contains seme very nice 
works. There is nothing in the exhibition call- 
ing for special remark ; but we may mention 
“Battersea Bridge and Chelsea Church,” b 
Miss Kate Macaulay (11) ; “On the Norfo 
Broads ” (19), by Mr. W. E. Bowman : Tar- 
bert ” (32), by Mr. G. P. Lillingston ; — 
(69), by Mr. W. H. Wheeler ; “The Sentine 
of Beer Head ” (76), two sg ommnen masses 
of chalk cliff, by Mr. B. J. M. Donne; Vaux- 
hall Bridge ” (117), by Mr. Hubert Medlycott ; 
“Twilight, Ross-shire” (140), by Mr. A. W. 
Weedon ; “A Reach on the Thames, Below 
Bridge” (164), by Mr. Medlycott ; Pink 
Peonies” (180), * Miss Helen Thorny- 
croft; “A Hymn of the . 
201), a fine sunrise effect, by Mr. ha 

. Walters; an old mill, Essex (208), DY 
Mr. F. Hines ; a study near Loch Torridon 
(246), by Mr. C. B. Phillip ; “ North oe 
Arran” (247), by Mr. Eyre Walker; as. 
Quiet ofan Autumn Afternoon ” (274), by 5 
G. Marks; and “The Late roy om 
January), Fancourt, Chertsey ” (417), % ¥ 
delicate — beautiful study of snow effect, hd 
Mr. Walter Severn, now the President of the 





Dudley Gallery Art Society. 
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E Society of Lady Artists has a room 
Bhi ae in the Egyptian Hall, and 
exhibits upwards of 500 works there. We 
have before expressed an opinion that there is 
no possible raison d'étre for a special Society 
of Eady Artists, as ladies who can paint in a 
high style of art can get a good position in 
general exhibitions along with men, and do 
get it ; and those who cannot had better not 
exhibit. Among the few works which “gave 
us pause” in the t case were “ A Quiet 
Backwater on the Thames” (173), and a very 
clever “ Portrait Sketch, taken at One Sitting ” 
(333). On referring to the catalogue, these 
proved to be respectively by Miss Maud Naftel 
and Mrs. Jopling, whose works secure them a 
place in the best exhibitions of the day. We 
do not require to go to an exhibition of lady 
artists to make their acquaintance. There 
ishere and there another work a little above 
the level of the rest, but in general there is a 
deed sea of mediocrity. e repeat that we 
cannot possibly see the use of the society, 
except because so many of its members would 
have no chance of getting into any other 
exhibition. Men and women who paint with 
real power are completely on a level now ; 
there are no “female disabilities” of any kind ; 
they take their places side by side in such 
exhibitions as those of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, where, in fact, one lady 
Mrs. Allingham, is one of the few who stand 
before all the rest in giving the exhibitions 
their high interest. But here we are asked to 
be interested in an exhibition of almost en- 
tirely poor and weak pain because they 
are the work of ladies. ith all possible 
respect and gallantry towards the sex, we 
really cannot see it. 


praom Rome comes news of the discovery of 
n 





a fine antique mosaic. Some workmen 
engaged in digging the foundations of the new 

tary hospital on Mount Celio came upon a 
cectangular piece of pavement five métres long 
by three broad. en cleaned the mosaic 
was seen to represent a gladiatorial combat. 
Both the design and the inscriptions are in 
excellent preservation. The mosaic is being 
excavated with great care, and will eventually 
be placed in the Capitoline Museum. 





WE have received the annual report of the 
Kyrle Society. In the decorative branch 
they mention a — mission-rooms, 
Xc., decorated by the Society’s workers, and 
in the “Open § Department” they have 
secured part of the burial-ground of St. George- 
the-Martyr, Bloomsbury, a piece of waste 
ground in Quaker-st., Spealt ds, and Ion-sq., 
as open recreation-grounds for the e, 
besides supplying seats and trees in wie open 
spaces. This latter portion of the work is an 
excellent if not very extensive achievement. 
Decoration may be good or bad, and we have 
some doubts whether there is rational ground 
for presenting people with decoration gratis, 
any more than for presenting them with food 
or money; but the securing of open s 

wn large towns is a public and not a private 
boon, and the Society cannot go wrong in 
directing their efforts to that end. 


WE perceive that Messrs. Peters, Bartsch, 

& Co., the agents for Carbolineum 
Avenarium, are issuing a circular in which 
they quote our “ Note” of August 29, 1885, 


in favour of its usefulness as a cag ogee 5 but 
omitting the concluding words, in which we 
Stated that it had a tendency to render wood 
more easily inflammable, e published a 
counter statement from the agents, to the 


effect that Carbolinewm had this result onl 

= freshly applied, giving it on their 
nity only ; but we will not allow our 

Own remarks to be ci as an uncondi- 

recommendati j 

iuimortaah ~ a by the omission of an 





Leen 
pour”, Shipperies” Exhibition, 

Liver- 
which apn will Be seen by an advertisement 
the allogeseaae nase column, the whole of 
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ESSEX-STREET CHAPEL. 


“* Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 
Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 
Of that great lord which therein wont to dwell, 
Whose want too well now feels my freendles case.’ 


Spenser's Pro-thalamion. 

Te chapel in Essex-street has long formed 
the head-quarters of the Unitarian community 
in London. It is just now being thoroughly 
rehabilitated for conversion into a hall or place 
of assembly. The existing basement and 
middle floor will serve for store-rooms and 
offices; the floor next above, having been 
cleared of the pews, &c., is to be used hence- 
forward for purposes of meeting and congress. 

Standing almost north and south, bebind the 
western side of Essex-street, and lately distin- 
guished by the Raikes memorial, this little- 
known building occupies a position that in point 
of historical and personal interest has but few 
rivals in the whole town. Whilst the names of 
Devereux-court and Essex-street quicken our 
memory of the ill-starred career of a Queen’s 
favourite,— the friend of Spenser and of 
Shakspeare’s patron, Lord Southampton,—the 
earlier record of their situation must not be 
overlooked. 

Removing from Old Temple, their original 
settlement by Southampton Buildings, the 
Knights Templar were established at the New 
Temple, between Whitefriars and the Mill-ford, 
in or about the year 1184. Here they remained 
until their downfall, temp. Edward II. That 
sovereign made over this their property to 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster (1310), on whose 
attainder a grant thereof was assigned to the 
renowned Adomar, or Aymer, de Valence, Ear! 
of Pembroke, which grant carried also the 
Ficquet (New-square, Lincoln’s Inn¢ields), 
and the Fleet Crofts. From Aymer de Valence, 
who died in 1323, the house passed to Hugh le 
Despencer the younger, and, at his execution, 
reverted, 1 Edward III.,to the Crown. It then 
passed to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem,* 
who, however, soon demised it for a rent of 10. 
a year to certain students of the common law, 
who are supposed to have collected hither from 
Thaive’s or Thavie’s Inn. Immortalised by 
Chaucer in his Prologue to the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” the students so far recovered from their 
attack and plunder by Wat Tyler’s men as to 
occasion their division into the Inner and 
Middle Temple Societies, whilst continuing 
to hold as tenants to the Hospitallers until the 
general suppression temp. Henry VIII. 

So much of New Temple as then lay without 
Temple Bar would seem to have never been 
occupied as an Inn of Court. Dugdale opines, 
indeed, that it served for the reserved use of 
the prior and canons of the Holy Sepulchre. 
This portion,—by the style of Outer Temple,t— 
was leased by the knights of St. John to Walter 
Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, who here suffered 
investment and death at the citizens’ hands in 
1326. Built by Stapleton, Exeter House thus 
formed one of the earliest of the riverside “inns,” 
or town-mansions of our provincial bishops, for 
which the Strand became so chosen a locality. 
It continued to appertain to Exeter See up to 
the era of the Reformation. Its subsequent titles 
of Paget-place, Norfolk House, Leicester House, 
and Essex House, are in themselves a chronicle 
in petto. King Henry VIII. bestowed Exeter 
House upon his trusty councillor and executor, 
Sir William Paget, who was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Baron Paget of Beaudesert, county Staf- 
ford, on the 23rd of June, 1552. He was ancestor 
to the now Pagets, Marquesses of Anglesey. 
Paget-place, as re-edified by him, next went 
by purchase to Thomas (Howard), fourth 
duke of Norfolk, who, in 1556, had married, 
as his first wife, Mary, heiress of the Fitz- 
alans, earls of Arundel. Duke Thomas, at- 
tainted of high treason for his communications 
with Mary, Queen of Scots, suffered in 1572 
the same fate which fifteen years later, and 
for the same cause, overtook Thomas, third 
Baron Paget, grandson to William, the first of that 
title. At this juncture of the house's history 
Stow makes some confusion, for he speaks of 
the purchase by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 


1587, of the third Baron Paget. We learn, 
however, from him that this Duke passed the 
property “over to the Earl of Leicester, who 
bequeathed it to his son, Sir Robert Dudley, 
and of whom the late Earl of Essex purchased 
it, and it is now called Essex House.” Mean- 
while Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, had 
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become possessed of Hampton-place, “inn” of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, which stood 
next westwards on the other side of Milford- 
lane, together with certain tenements and mes- 
suages thereunto adjoining, for the sum of 
41l. 6s. 8d. At his death, in 1579, Arundel- 
place, which lay over all the ground between 
Milford-lane and Strand Bridge-lane, devolved 
upon his only child Mary. As Arundel House 
it constituted the repository of the celebrated 
works of art which were brought hither from 
Rome and elsewhere by Thomas, grandson of 
the fourth Duke of Norfolk, to whom James I. 
restored the earldom forfeited through his 
father Philip’s attainder. 

_In Arundel House was lodged Hollar, whose 
views thereof are supplemented by his plan 
before us showing ground-plans of Arundel 
and Essex Houses. The latter, abutting on the 
Strand, lies between Essex Court, Temple, and 
Milford-lane. From the middle point of the gar- 
den terrace runs an alley or walk to the river, 
at the foot whereof is a “ bridge” or landing- 
stage. This stage may be taken, we think, to 
mark the position now occupied by the arch- 
way and steps at the foot of Essex-street. 
There is an entrance to Essex House from the 
Strand over against the eastern end of St. 
Clement Dane’s Church, and opposite to the 
corner of the houses which formerly filled the 
space where the cab-stand now is. His house 
besieged, and guns laid against it from the 
tower of old St. Clement Danes, Essex betook 
himself along Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill 
into the City. But there he found that 
a falling favourite has no friends, and 
after hearing himself proclaimed traitor in 
Gracechurch-street, ultimately surrendered on 
Queen Hithe, being partly moved, he says, “ by 
the cries of ladies.’’ It is said that the Countess 
of Nottingham, who withheld from Queen 
Elizabeth his last hope of clemency, died in the 
neighbouring Arundel House. In Essex House 
was born his son, Robert Devereux, the Parlia- 
ment general; during whose residence it was 
known to royalist songsters as “ Cuckold’s 
Hall.” On the successor to the old Grecian 
Coffee-house, in Devereux-court, is his bust: 
some would ascribe the bust to Cibber’s chisel. 
The Palsgrave was lodged here when he came 
to marry the Princess Elizabeth, ‘“‘Queen of 
Hearte”’; and here Anne Sydney, daughter to 
the Earl of Leicester, passed her childhood. 
Lord Essex let one-half of his mansion, from 
the 11th of March, 1639, for ninety-nine years 
at a charge of 1,100/., to William (Seymour), 
advanced Duke of Somerset on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1660, who as Earl of Hertford had 
married the unfortunate Lady Arabella Stewart. 
Cunningham tells us that Lord Treasurer 
Southampton was living in Essex House at the 
Restoration, and Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord 
Keeper, in 1669, when Pepys describes it as 
“a large, but ugly house.” It was eventually 
acquired by Dr. Barbon, the builder, who with 
others laid out the property as we now find it, 
subject to the later improvements by Alderman 
Pickett in 1810. 

In a part of the old house, clearly marked on 
the plan mentioned above, the Cottonian MSS. 
and books were lodged during the interval 
1712-1730. Paterson, the auctioneer, next 
rented ttis portion, which was then demolished 
circa 1775. On its site the Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey, a convert from the Church of England, 
and Dr. Disney, forthwith established their 
Unitarian Chapel; Benjamin Franklin being 
present at the opening ceremony. After Dr. 
Disney’s death in 1805, Mr. Thomas Belsham 
came hither from the Gravel-pit at Hackney. 
The present congregation, we are informed, 
have opened a fresh place of worship at 
the West End, where a memorial stone of Essex 
Chapel was laid on the 25th inst. at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Notting-hill-gate. The new 
works in Essex-street are being carried out by 
Mr. John T. Chappell, of Pimlico, Messrs. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son being the architects. 








nvict Labour in America.—An im- 
or measure will be brought forward by the 
American Congress, prior to the termination of 
the present session, prohibiting the Government 
contracts for buildings or public works being 
given in future to contractors employing con- 
vict labour, or using any of the materials 
produced by that class of workmen. This 
measure was resolved on in consequence of 
Secretary Manning’s report, in which he states 
that under the existing law there is no power 
to reject or exclude any offer for public works. 
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ICE MAKING: ARTIFICIAL AND REAL. 


ALrnovcs ice may be produced by artificial 
means, it is not always, of necessity, artificial 
ice that is so produced, as we will present! show. 
By the employment of certain chemicals in com- 
bination an intensely cold substance may be 
formed sufficiently hard, when laid on a per- 
fectly smooth flooring, to enable persons to 
skate upon it with ordinary steel skates. This 
is true “artificial” ice, as it is the result of 
artificial means scientifically applied; but in 
no way does it pretend to be frozen water, or 
anything approaching it, and therefore should, 
strictly speaking, hardly be termed “ice 
at all. 

Another way of producing what is some- 
times, though erroneously, called “ artificial” 
ice is by carrying out certain principles well 
known in natural philosophy, and, by the help 
of elaborate and most ingenious machinery, pro- 
ducing blocks of actually frozen water, and, 
therefore, in the true sense of the word, ice pure 
and simple,—real ice, in fact, but originated by 
scientific appliances. In both cases the article 
is manufactured by man’s ingenuity ; but, in the 
first, an actually artificial substance is obtained ; 
in the second, a real substance by artificial 
means. 

The manufacturing of “ artificial” ice is not 
altogether new. The pleasure-seeking world of 
London were surprised and amused, in the 
year 1840, by the opening of an exhibition of 
artificial ice, called by the fancy name of the 
“Glaciarium.” The exhibition was established 
at the now almost forgotten Colosseum, which 
stood in Regent’s Park, and of which Brabam, 
the great tenor, was then the lessee. Among 
its attractions was a rockery or grotto, with a 
cascade supplied by a fifteen horse - power 
engine. It was at the bottom of this rockery 
that the exhibition of the “Glaciarium” was 
arranged. The rocks were cleverly covered 
with chalk powder to represent snow, and this, 
with the aid of a few small fir trees stuck 
about here and there, a very fair,—if rather 
theatrical,—picture of “‘ winter” was carried 
out. The level floor of this small confined 
space was covered with a preparation chiefly 
compored of muriate of ammonia, nitrate of 
potash,.and sulphate of soda, which was formed 
into a thin sheet of artificial ice, yet sufficiently 
hard and thick to allow skating on it in ordinary 
skates. When the place was lighted up at night 
with a pale white light the effect of the rocks, 
the firs, the snow, and the skaters was un- 
doubtedly not only very good, but very natural. 
The speculation paid so well at first that the 
patentee (Mr. Kirke) ultimately removed the 
exhibition to larger and far more convenient 
premises in Baker-street, a spot afterwards 
known as the “Carriage Bazaar,” below 
Madame Tussaud’s Gallery.* The edges or 
sides of the ice were surrounded by rockwork a 
couple of feet high, covered with powdered 
chalk and young fir trees, and dried grasses 
were planted about in different spots. Near to 
one corner was a hole broken in the ice, throngh 
which could be seen the water just below, and, 
on a pole close by was the ominous word 
“Dangerous” painted in ] letters, a joke 
which took very well. The walls of the place 
were lined with painted canvas, representing 
& winter landscape of hill and dale covered 
with snow, and the effect of the whole was, in 
its way, very successful. Here a regular skating 
club was formed, and a emall band pleyed an 
excellent selection of music every evening, and, 
as any one might ekate by paying a shilling, 
very pleasant and novel re-unions took place, 
and for a time the “Glaciarium” at Baker- 
street was all the fashion. In course of time, 
however, it outlived its popularity, like many 

other human institutions, and at last it was 
closed altogether, and has never since been 
attempted in London on the same plan, that is 
of actually making artificial ice of chemical 
compounds. 

When “ rinking ” was all the 
ago, and skates running o 
employed, the rink was m 
of timber, slate, marb] 


however, was greatly im 

proved upon b 
curious and novel invention, for which Dr. 
Gamgee took out a patent, and which consisted 
of & skating-rink of real ice, formed by most 
ingenious artificial means. The rink was 
opened in Chelsea, and the surface of a small 


sheet of very shallow water was frozen by the 


rage, some years 
n wheels were 
erely a level surface 
e, or asphalte. This, 





* Since removed te the corner of Baker-strect 





action of a — powe Peco forced 
through a series in copper pipes passing up 
together 


and down from end to end, laid close 


just beneath the surface. So effectual was this 
plan in its action on the water, that, even in 


summer, solid ice was always produced of suffi- 


cient thickness to enable persons to skate upon | i 
it with ordinary steel skates. The surface was 
flooded twice a day with fresh water, which was 


soon frozen, and skating was carried on with 
great enthusiasm in the middle of summer, and 
yet on “real ice.’ But, like everything else 
that is governed “fashion,”  rinking, 
whether on wheeled skates running on marble 
or asphalte, or on steel skates on real ice, 
gradually seemed to lose favour, and thus the 
exhibition at Chelsea followed the rest of the 
rinks into oblivion. 

But by farthe most useful, as it is the most 
practical, system of making real ice by artificial 
means is the invention of Herr Wi nusen, & 
German engineer, of Berlin. The plan adopted, 
though simple in principle, yet requires a large 
plant of somewhat elaborate machinery to carry 
out, and by its means ice can be manufactured 
by the ton, or more, at a time, not for the pur- 
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Outline Sketch of the Patent Vacuum Pump and ice Machine. 


A.—Vacuum Pump. 


G.—Ex 
a, Large aelater, b, amall cylinder ; c, suction pipe H. por to 


from pump to absorber and freezing cylinders. 


B.—The Absorber, containing sulphuric acid, which is 


kept in motion by revolving arms, s vacuum 


mainteined. d and ¢, pipes connecting abrorber 
with ice cylinders, the connexion between d and ¢' 


being controlled by valve at top of d. 

C.—The Cylinders in which 
Freezing Chambers. 

D.—Vessels into which the water to be frozen first passes 
from the pipe J, before flowing into the cylinders, 
through the valve controlled by the lever g; 4, the 
lid or bottom of the ice cylinder which is opened so 
as to allow the ice to fall out. 

E.—Block of ice. 

F.—The Concentrator, in which the acid is freed from the 


vapours absorbed during the passege of the water 
from D to C, . a 
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the ice is formed, é.c., the | 





poses of mere amusement for skating on, but, 


for the usual and general use towhich ice is 
now so largely applied by confectioners, fish- 
mongers, private families, and the medical 
profession. The principles on which this system 
are based are well known to most students of 
natural philosophy, and especially to those who 
have practically examined the air-pump, and 
its powers and capabilities. The one great 
principle involved has been the subject, in 
almost all laboratories, of repeated experi- 
ments, and those of our readers who may 
recollect the old original Pol nic Institution, 
when under the direction of Dr. Bachoffner and 
Professor Pepper, may perhaps remember to 
have seen,—for it was often exhibited there,— 
the very experiment op which Herr Wind- 
hausen’s system is based. The experiment 
referred to is the freezing of water under the 
receiver of an air-pump, which was usually 
accomplished by placing two small shallow 
saucers, one filled with water and the other with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, under the glass 
receiver of an air-pump. When the action of 
the pump has produced a good vacuum, the 





of 
which remains is #0 entirely cooled down that it 
immediately frozen into ice pure and 
simple, and is, in fact, genuine ice produced by 
artificial means, there woes Sapa from 
Mr. Kirke’s patent, where both the ice and the 
power were alike artificial. 

Herr Windhausen’s most useful invention is, 
therefore, only @ very ingenious and clever 
adaptation of the above well-known and oft- 
repeated experiment, by the aid of beautify) 
and rather complicated machinery, which was 
designed by him in 1879, when many factories 
were in different German cities, and 
where ice was retailed at the low price of 64. 
ewt. The first manufactory opened in 
on was established at the premises of the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, Bayswater, about 
September, 1882, but was removed last year to 
West Brompton, where it is now in ful! opera- 

tion. 








water immediately begins to bubble up and 
evaporate,and the vapour so formed is rapidly 


To describe machinery so as to be intelligible 
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os through which the dilute acid 
concentrated, and the concentrated 
acid descends to the store-tank H, from which it 
ean be drawn by the vacuum inte the absorber as 
required. In the exchange spparatus the boiling 
concentrated acid is cooled during its org td 
passing over ead outside the pipes through whic 

the cota dilate acid is ascending. 


K.—Tank into which the acid is received from the 
absorber after it has become diluted, and from whieh 
it is drawn inte the concentrator. 


L.—Small vacuum pump for maintaining vacuum in the 
concentrator. B pie conveying concentrated acid 
to store-tank H. 

m.-—Steam pipe fror boiler. 

p.—Connecticn-pipe between absorber and st ore-tank, 


to ordinary readers, without the aid of diagrams, 
is perhaps somewhat difficult. We will, there- 
fore, not attempt minute details, but endeavour 
to give a simple outline sketch of the machi- 
and its action generally in the operation 

of hv aniiee, m 
On entering the factory, the first object whic 
strikes the eye is the conical-topped concen- 
trator, a circtilar cast-iron vessel, enclosed in 
timber jacket, 7 ft. 6 in. high by 4 ft. 6 in. “- 
diameter, and lined with lead. This vesse 
contains mary steam cvils by which the acid to 
be concentrated is heated before it passe® 
onwards, and is kept in vacuo by a small - 
pump close by. From this concentrator > 
acid passes through several channels until | 
reaches the acid tank, or absorber, ® long, 
narrow, horizontal cylinder of cast iron, 33 12- 
in diameter and 23 ft. long, having # dome top 
for collecting the air from freezing-chambers: 
This absorber re ts the “ small ay 
acid” in the well-known experiment, and the 
“gmall sancer of water” is represented by 6 
t cast-iron freezing chambers, of — 

loaf shape, which are laced three on each 8! r 
of the absorber, and the whole,—including, © 
course, the concentrator,—connected by p'Pe* 
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+h a powerful double-action air-pump of 
wiry peculiar construction ot a we 
believe, of Mr. Windhausen. These six freezing- 
chambers are about 7 ft. in extreme height, but 
half of their length, together with the , 
; floor, and can only be seen by 
is beneath the oo 
entering the chamber immediately below, — 
whence they appear to hang from the . 
The pure water is let into these chambers at the 
top, by means of a governing valve, and their 
lower extremities are fitted with hinged bottoms, 
which swing back, for the discharge of the 
block of ice within, when made. wie pe 
manner in which the absorber is em of the 
diluted acid, and the acid forced, by vacuum 

re prodnnee the 2, umps, a 

i us stages, bac again in conce tra or, 
etennsis returned, when concentrated, into 
the absorber, for further use, is a matter of 
minute detail, which we need not go into, as it 
is the great principle involved, and how it is 
carried out on so large a scale, that we wish to 
put before our readers. ae : 

We wil! now suppose that all is in readiness. 
The air-pumps are set im motion by the steam- 
engine, the concentrated acid passes from the 
concentrator into the absorber, and — water 
is let into the six freezing-chambers. The air and 
vapour from these chambers » by vacuum- 
pressure, into the absorber, when tke vapour is 
instantly taken up by the acid, exactly as it was 
in the small experiment, whilst the air collected 
in the dome of the mat ws oe ‘er rageeaa by the 

r air-pump, and t vi consequence 
vag that each one of the freezing-chambers 
speedily contains a block of pure ice. The 
hinged bottoms of these cylinders (which, as 
already stated, appear as if suspended from the 
roof of the lower chamber, at about 6 ft. or 
7 ft. from the ground) are then unscrewed, and 
if the external atmospheric pressure is not 
enough to drive out the ice within, at a given 
signal a little steam is introduced, when the 
huge block descends with a tremendous crash 
into a receptacle, like a large wash-tub on 
wheels, provided to receive it, when it is im- 
mediately removed to the store-house, to be 
trimmed for the market. 

The blocks are about 5 ft. high, and average 
670 lb. in weight, requiring only an hour’s time 
to produce. Thus with six freezing-chambers 
nearly two tons of ice can be made in one hour, 
the cost of producing which is stated to be not 
more than 5s. per ton, which, if sold at 6d. per 
ewt. (as it is said it can be), or 10s. per ton, 
would give a fair enough profit. 

The ice has a perfectly pure white opaque 
appearance, very much like frozen milk or 
snow. A scientific writer* says that this is 
possibly caused by ‘‘ the enclosure of infinitely 
fine bubbles containing air, and we are assured 
that in consequence of this enclosed air this ice 
does not melt nearly so rapidly as the trans- 
parent block ice.”’ 

In shape the blocks have much the appear- 
ance of gigantic sugar-loaves, the top being 
usually somewhat depressed, but surrounded by 
& thin wall of ice, often assuming exceedingly 
pretty open-work patterns, not altogether unlike 
point lace. 

The air-pumps and other revolving work are 
driven by @ small steam-engine of 6-h.p., and 
with the present plant at Lillie-bridge of six 
freezing-chambers about twelve tons of ice can 
be preduced per day, the cost of which does 

not exceed 5s. per ton; and, although the 
machinery is rather elaborate, yet not more 
than two or three men are required to per- 
an all the duties and keep the work 


By the courtesy of the authorities the 
factory, during the summer, was visited by 
urge numbers of persons, who were alwa: 
invited to wait to see the “fall,” and the 
Manazers generally contrived to produce a 
Capital effect by di ing the whole six 
freezing-chambers either at once with @ crash 
like a small thander-clap or firing them off one 
after another in quick succession. It must not 
be forgotten that if ice is largely used asa table- 
a t 18 also most extensively employed for 
ole of disease and for the alleviation of 
—— suffering, and, as such, it becomes a 
medig) ent adjunct to the labours of the 
Pegs profession. It ig to be hoped, there- 
an that Herr Windhausen’s admirable 

st we may be soon extensively fe sera 
our larger ime. eitiae on punta 
ee 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.* 
BY GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


In all affairs, the best beginning is to find out 
the point at which to aim ; the weapon we have 
to use; and the training to be gone through to 
hit the mark. The aim of the architect is to 
direct building, so that it may be substantial 
and enduring without waste of material; that 
the structure built may be more conveniently 

than common, untrained sense can 
make it ; that it be fit for human habitation, or 
for the purpose intended; and so fashioned 
inside and out, that it exhibits rhythm, and 
pleases the cultivated eye. 

The list we call the science of construction ; 
the 2nd, the art of plamning; the 3rd, fitness ; 
the 4th, the fine art of harmonic proportions, 
and the disposition of light and shade; to 
which may be added those phonetic and graphic 
arta which enable a project to be shown to 
the employer, and by which the directions are 
conveyed to the workmen. 


Speaking, Writing, and Drawing. 

Although these arts are subsidiary to archi- 
tecture, and hypothetically it might be carried 
on without them; yet as they are mostly the 
first studies of the architect, it may be well to 
begin with them. It may, too, be truly said, 
that in the present day the greatest architect 
who did not possess them would have but a 
poor chance of being employed; though if such 
a one could get an important building to erect, 
his success might do much to send them out of 
fashion,—‘“ a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished” when draughtsmanship is mistaken 
for architecture; and to be a master of 
sketching in water-colours is considered to be a 
more valuable accomplishment than to be a 
master of harmonic proportions. 

As the architect has merely to instruct and 

order, it is essential that he should possess that 
clearness of thought and expression that will 
convey his meaning, and not mislead. Writing 
is essential for instructions to be conveyed to 
a distance, is useful for reference in case of 
mistakes, and supplants memory when opera- 
tions are extended over a length of time. 
Mechanical drawing is the readiest way of 
showing the shape buildings and their parts 
are to take; is less liable to be misunderstood 
than verbal description ; and, where geometry 
is used graphically, is essential. 
Stereotomy, the art of depicting the cutting 
of solids, is too much neglected by architects in 
this country. And so is descriptive geometry. 
The lines for staircases and for vaulting that in 
France would be drawn by an architect, are 
here left to the joiner or the mason. The 
elaborate stellar groining and fan-vaulting of 
the Middle Ages, the honeycomb work and 
interlacing patterns of the Saracens, not to 
speak of the exquisite mouldings of the Greeks, 
could never have been invented by persons 
ignorant of geometry. Rondelet, in his “ Art 
of Building,” devotes a book of 182 pp. and 
forty plates to this subject. 

Stone-cutting has been treated by Philibert 
de ’Orme; by Mathurin Jousse, who calls it 
“ The Secret of Architecture,” who also wrote a 
treatise on carpentry ; and by Professor Willis 
in the Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. M. Jules Bourgoin has 
treated of the geometry used in forming the 
interlacing patterns of the Saracens in his book 
of “The Arab Arts.”” It is unnecessary to 
speak of Peter Nicholson’s well-known books. 

Perspective, too, is often of use in enabling 
the architect to see how his building, or any 
part of it, will look from a given point. It also 
enables him to present the form of his building 
to the employer, before a model is necessary. 

The science of sciagraphy, or of shading and 
shadows, is also useful, as it shows the extent 
of projections and the forms of things. Archi- 
tecture proper demands no freehand drawing, 
but the architect will find it of great value if 
he can acquire it; it improves his accuracy of 
eye, and may improve his taste at the same 
time; it is a ready means of explanation, and 
by it he can rapidly record for himself the look 
of any original, beautiful, or picturesque com- 
position he may see. It enables him, too, to 
give some notion of the ornament, sculpture, or 
painting he wishes the sculptor or painter to 
use on his buildings. An excellent plan might 
be adopted here of handing over the finished 
compositions of the architectural students to 








TA Lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Monday 
evening last. 
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the students of painting and sculpture, so that 

the latter might draw in the statues, bas-reliefs, 
and carved ornaments; and the former might 
colour the figure-friezes, figure-panels, and 
coloured ornaments, and complete the colouring 
of the building. By these means the painters 
and sculptors would gain some knowledge of 
architecture; an insight into the severe style 
required of them when their com> ositions were 
to give greater value to the lines of the archi- 
tecture, and receive greater value from them ; 
it would enlighten the architects on the choice 
of places for painting and sculpture, and relieve 
them from covering spaces with dull ornament 
where painting and sculpture should be; it 
would be of invaluable service to the three arts, 
which are never so thoroughly effective as when 
they are properly combined. 


Colour. 


An architect must have a natural gift for 
colour, and his eye must be trained to appre- 
ciate harmonious colour, and to compose har- 
moniously, if he is to supersede the painter and 
successfully use colour, coloured marbles, or 
other coloured materials. The use of the brash 
is almost necessary for this study, and is abso- 
lutely necessary when he cannot choose on the 
spot the colours that are to be used. Tobe a 
good draughtsman in mechanical and freehand 
drawing confers great incidental advantages on 
the architect,—often undue advantages;— 
enabling him at any rate to present his projects 
inthe most favourable manner. A large propor- 
tion of the great architects,—at least, since the 
Renaissance,—have been excellent draughts- 
men. Nevertheless, it s better to have the 
substance than the shadow, and be a good 
architect rather than a clever draughtsman. 


Construction. 


The science of construction is founded on 
statics,or opposing forces producing equilibrium, 
and on hydraulics and hydrod-;namics when the 
pressure of finids has to be dealt with. If 
a knowledge of these sciences can be acquired, 
it will save much loading of the memory. The 
investigation of statics, hydraulics, and hydro- 
dynamics is mainly carried on by algebra and 
geometry. Statics and hydrodynamics solve the 
abstract problems, while the architect has to 
deal with them wrapped up in those actual 
things we call materials, and the stratum of 
the earth on which they stand. 


Statics, Hydraulics, and Hydrodynamics. 


The statical problems that are mainly to be 
dealt with in construction are,—the stability of 
piers, including columns and walls, 1.e., their 
power of resistance from being overturned by 
the wind, their capacity to bear the weight put 
on them, their diminution of strength by 
flexure, when tall in proportion to their dia- 
meter; the resistance of walls to the pressure 
of earth; their resistance to the thrust of 
arches, vaults, domes, and of inclined pieces of 
untrussed timber or iron; the strength of 
arches to stand alone, to support walls upon 
them, and to support weights in the shape of 
columns, piers, girders, or trusses that only 
occur at intervals; the strength of vaults to 
support themselves, and also to support weights 
equally and unequally distributed over them. 
Domes have also to stand alone, to support 
regular and irregular loads. Those that 
are to crown buildings often have to support 
lanterns; in this case the curve of the section 
of the dome is one of the elements of its 
stability. The other problems to be solved 
are,—the cross strains exerted on lintels, bres- 
summers, girders, beams, corbels, &., the 
stresses and strains in trusses, roofs, and par- 
titions. Hydraulics and hydrodynamics treat 
of the pressure of water against river walls, 
embankments and tanks, in aqueducts, pipes, 
sewers, and drains. The importance of this 
knowledge is readily shown. Many of you may 
recollect the bursting of the Sheffield reservoir, 
flooding an immense tract of country, drowning 
people, herds, and flocks, and washing down or 
overturning houses; while the bursting of the 
tank on St. George’s Hospital broke down the 
whole series of wards under it to the ground- 
floor, killing some people and injuring others. 
The answers we get to these problems are in 
general terms, either in an algebraic or geometric 
form, and to be practically useful have to be 
translated by arithmetic into the form wanted, 
when the weight and strength of the materials 
and the weight to be carried or the force exerted 





have been supplied. If we are unacquainted 
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with statics and hydrodynamics, the rules of 
which can be applied to each fresh case, we must 
remember existing cases in buildings which have 
stood the test of time. 

The ignorance of these laws means that we 
cannot lead in construction, but only follow ; 
the few geniuses that can invent without having 
learned these laws systematically are rare excep- 
tions. : 

It is also essential to know the weight and 
strength of the materials we daily use, and to 
have tables at hand for those we occasionally 
deal with. In addition to this we want to know 
the resistance of each material to the destruc- 
tive effects of time and weather, and their ex- 
cellence for the purposes required; the right 
proportions, and the right methods of mixing 
the materia's of which mortars and concretes 
cre composed ; the proper bonding of bricks, 
stones, &c.; the jointing and putting together 
of stone, timber, and ironwork ; and the various 
devices by which the inherent weakness of each 
material may be guarded against. 

Although foundations are a part of statics 
sr hydrodynamics, the solution of difficult cases 
calls for ingenuity and resource, ¢.e., where the 
ground is soft, marshy, or of variable powers 
of resistance ; and still more when bogs or quick- 
sands have to be built on, or the foundations 
are beneath water. 

A large proportion of the young architects 
are in a state of prehistoric knowledge, every- 
thing is carried on by them unscientifically ; 
they do not know the weight or strength of any 
of the materials they use, and are merely safe- 
guarded by working within known examples; 
an instance may perhaps exemplify this better 
than much narration. I was once present 
when a young architect had to submit the 
drawings for a church to the inspection of a 
superior authority. The first question was, “ Of 
what stone are the nave columns?” Answer, 
‘Bath stone.” Question, “ What will the Bath 
stone you are going to use bear per foot?” 
A. “I donot know.” Q. “ What weight have 
they got to carry?” A. “I do not know.” 
Q. ‘‘How do you know they will bear the 
weight?” A. “Sir G. Scott built a church 
higher and wider than this, with Bath stone 
colamns of the same diameter; and it still 
stands.” Q. “ What is the thrast of the vaults 
at the main ribs?” A. “ There is no thrust.” 
Q. “Why have you flying buttresses ? ”’ 
A. “On account of their picturesque effect.” 
No wonder the engineers laugh at us when 
our knowledge is of this sort; though I must 
admit that with this sort of second-hand 
knowledge, imitation of Medizval construction 
has been done, which no engineer would venture 
to do. 

Pascal says architecture is one of the pro- 
gressive arts, but it certainly will not progress 
structurally if we know nothing of these laws. 
In the case of iron, it is much too expensive a 
material to be used in an unscientific way. We 
cannot afford to use twice the necessary quantity 
of material, and, if it is ever to be used archi- 
tecturally, it is not easy to get an engineer to 
tell us what a column or a girder will carry if 
we are to shape, mould, and ornament it after- 
wards. 

Much of the halo that snrrounds Roman 
buildings is due to their daring construction, and 
to their permanence. The Romans built the 
largest dome yet erected in the world; perhaps 
the widest vault, but even if the vaults of St. 
Peter's at Rome exceed those of the Basilica of 
Maxentius, it is only by a foot or two; and 
yet the Romans were hampered by the cost, 
as we may see by the devices they used to 
lessen the cost of the shoring and centering of 
their vaults and domes. This is explained 
im M. Choisy’s work “The Art of Building 
among the Romans.” The Medimval archi- 
tects bailt the highest buildings that we have 
record of, and thongh their vaults did not 
equal the span of the Roman vaults, the quantity 
of material used in them was com paratively 
trifling. Not to speak of the feats the Mediwval 
architects did, in their vaults with pendants, they 
were constantly improving their methods of con- 
struction, and became at last so skilful that 
much of their work is like a bird- 
not speak of this as a a 

an wsthetic success, but 


merely as showing their k . 
bolduess in construction. nowledge, skill, and 
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sense, but original and brilliant planning evinces 
a special genius. The method to be adopted is 
to begin with a cottage, or some other simple 
es building, and plan on paper ruled in squares, 
vena cl aie stone or by making the and proceed gradually through houses, man- te goog 

pan. | sions, chapels, churches, libraries, and hospitals, 





Before you can hope to rival the fame of the 
Romans or the Mediwvals, you must show thai 
your constructive skill is greater than theirs. 

Scott Russell’s dome at Vienna is 360 ft. in 
diameter ; the Britannia tube is 450 ft. span, and 
the New Tay Bridge is said to be 1,700 ft., and 
these are by the engineers so many of as 
pretend to look down or. 

Let us not barter away our fame as great 
constructors to become fourth-rate painters, 
modellers, or etchers in black-and-white. 

I shall be delighted to see competent archi- 
tects, with minds as encyclopwdian as thoee of 
the old Italian architects, who were often 
goldsmiths, painters, and sculptors, and t. ae- 
times poets besides. 


We begin with architecture. When you are) 
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until some mastery is gained; then to attack 
cathedrals, town-halls, palaces, end the like; 
and, finally, to practise planning on irregular. 
shaped pieces of ground,—at first without 

to the elevations, but eventually bearing 
in mind the effect that the shapes in the plang 
may or will have on theelevations. When some 
progress has been made, fine plans of existing 
buildings should be paraphrased, and the 
weir es which the various shapes have 
been to mathetic account should be noted 
at least, if not : 

St. Paul’s is a model for its vistas ; St. Mark’s 
for effects of light ; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, for 
arrangement of columns with a dome; and 
nearly all Wren’s churches are admirable for 
their ingenuity in planning; Sta. Maria della 
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Plan of 8. Maria della Salute, Venice.—By Longheno. 


perfect in that, by all means be a landscape- | 
painter, like Inigo Jones; or a mathematician, | ; 
astronomer, and anatomist, like Wren; or a ingenuity and grandeur ;* the three Masaim! 
playwright, like Vanbrugh; or a barrister, like Paris 
Alfieri; or reverse the epigram on Perrault,— | to an irregular site; the opera-house at ? 


** De méchant médecin devient bon architecte,”’ | 


Planning. | 


Common planning is but a matter of common | 











Salute, by Longheno, for its shape; the = 
Regia at the Vatican, by Bernini, for } 


palaces at Rome, by B. Peruzzi, for adaptation 


by M. Chas. Garnier, for its simplicity and 
elegance; Blenbeim, by Sir J. Vanbragh, for 


and become a good doctor after having been its excellent arrangement as & palace, bo 
an excellent architect. | 


for convenience and effect ; and the Honses © 
Parliament, by Sir Chas. Barry, for simplici ay 
and grandeur. Capability Brown was said 
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Plan of Scala Regia, Vatican.—By Bernini. 
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Massimi Palace, Rome.—By Baldassare Peruzai. 


+; “2 excellent planner, but I do not know sizes, the cutting out in cardboard the 


his works, mostl 
" Claremont,” the one house 
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ee have a brilliant plan. 


Y consisting of alterations.|rooms and 
he built, cannot be Planning should be carried on simultaneously 


is often of assistance. 


with the other architectural studies, but it can 


elaborate plans, where many | only be finally perfected when the wsthetic part 


‘oom are required, of various shapes and 
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Fitness. 


To begin with human habitations, and with 
those, too, in towns where the site is already 
chosen ; the requisites to make the buildings 
fit are that the inside be sheltered from 
the wind, be dry, with light enough for 
health and for indoor occupations; that each 
room contains sufficient air for the occupiers, 
has a constant supply of fresh air, and the 
means of escape for the air fonled by human 
breath and exhalations, and by artificial light. 
The lantern-maker learned this lesson long ago. 
He found out that when the door was shut, the 
light gradually went out; and he eventually 
had to make a hole at the top for the foul air 
to get out, and one or several at the bottom for 
the fresh air to get in. Most rooms have fire- 
places, doors are often opened, and windows 
occasionally. Most materials are pervious to air, 
and most work is ill-fitting, so the health of the 
occupant of aroom is only damaged ; he is not 
suffocated, or the fault of having no permanent 
ingress and egress for air would have been 
corrected before the lantern was invented. 

The Egyptians found this out, as there isa 
vent for the air to enter, and another for the 
air to go out in the chambers of the Pyramids. 





Easy means of well warming the house 
_must be provided. It must be furnished 
'with a sufficient supply of good water for 
drinking, cooking, washing, and cleaning; and 
this water when used, and all excreta, must 
be carried away from the site; as well as the 
water that falls upon the house; the house, too, 
must be free from bad smells and pernicious 
gases, and be so made that it is not too easily 
heated by the sun, nor chilled by the cold. 

When a house is built in the open country, 
care must be taken to remove it from undrained 
and marshy ground, from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of trees or woods; to place it where 
it is not overshadowed by mountains, and 
neither scorched by the sun nor exposed to 
piercing winds. In this case, too, the rooms 
should be so arranged that the light enjoyed by 
them comes from the right quarter; from the 
north for libraries, picture galleries, beer cellars, 
larders, and dairies ; from the south for drawing- 
rooms and nurseries; from the east for bed- 
rooms; and from the west for dining and tea 
rooms. 

Time will not admit of the description of the 
requisites for all sorts of houses and mansions, 
much less for all the buildings that are required 
by man. 

Architecture as a Fine Art, 


The one main requisite is that every part and 
the whole shoald be in harmonic proportion, for 
without that architecture as a fine art can 
scarcely exist. 

Geometrically speaking, the line A B is said 
to be harmonically divided when the two 
points, C on the line, and D on ite continuation, 
A C B D 
|—___—___!—___| __ __ | are so placed 
that AC:CB::A D:D B; thenCD is an 
harmonic mean between A DandBD. Whether 
we see any charm in these proportions or not 
does not matter, for there can be no doubt that 
certain proportions are much more agreeable to 
the eye than others. 

ZXsthetic architecture and music consist in 
the proportioning of one part to another in 
such ratios that in one case the cultivated eye, 
while in the other the cultivated ear, receives 


delight. 
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According to Vitruvius, many Greeks and 
some Romans wrote treatises on harmonic pro- 
portions, but all these treatises are lost, and this 
science can only be recovered by carefully 
measuring the remains of Greek buildings, and 
calculating the ratios. Thanks to Mr. Penrose, 
much of this has been done for us, and we are 
able to see and appreciate the subtle methods 
by which optical defects were not only cured, 
but turned into beauties; there is a treatise 
on this subject by John Pennethorne, the 
brother of Sir James Pennethorne,—the only 
attempt I know in England to elucidate this 
subject. M. Aurés has also written on the 
subject, and on the “Scamilli impares” of 
Vitruvius. pe 

I know of no better way of training a 
man in proportion than to make him draw 
out the Greek orders and buildings, and 
to make careful analyses of the proportions, 
until his eye gets so skilful that it serves 
him, like Michelangelo’s, instead of compasses. 
When the pupil has trained himself in this way, 
he should continue his studies by calculating 
the ratios of other fine buildings. 

I have told you before that the exquisite pro- 
portions of the Reform Club were to some extent 
due to Sir Charles Barry having had the ratios of 
all the fine Italian palaces carefully calculated, 
and taking a mean of them for his guide. Sir 
Charles was, however, specially gifted, if I may 
be allowed this heresy ; at least, all his buildings 
are characterised by admirable proportions, and 
if you object to attributing superior genius to 
any one, let us say he studied the subject more, 
and make our peace with Buffon, who described 
genius as the gift of taking pains. 

In one very important respect architecture 
is not like music, for music is purely for delight ; 
it has no substructure, and when its sounds 
have ceased, there is an end of it; but archi- 
tecture has not only the substructure of 
building, bat the building itself is for some 
human need, and its actual proportions have 
been doubly restricted, i.c., by the necessities 
of the building, and by the cost. 

Architecture, therefore, is like pure geometry, 
a problem to be solved under restrictions. It 
is only by skill and artifice that harmonic 
proportions can be given to buildings whose 
length and height are determined on other 
principles, or that have their stories not 
arranged harmonically: and this is mainly 
done by means of strings, pilasters, panels 
and mouldings, &c. Invention, too, is to be 
shown, and the art of composition. Invention is 
a natural gift; the great architect is a poet in 
stone, and as Horace truly says :—‘“ the poet is 
born and not made,” though Ben Jonson 
corrects part of this too sweeping assertion by 
the remark, that “poets are made as well as 
born,” by which I understand that however 
great the native poetic genius may be, a 
great deal of study is needed as well. By 
many it is believed that no man should be 
an architect without possessing fertility of 
esthetic invention. In composition there are 
many rules, and some, if not all, of these can be 
learned, but I shall not enter on these laws 
how. 

It seems to me that if any one can construct 
soundly, can plan conveniently, make his build- 
ing fit for its purpose, and can put it into har- 
monic proportions, we cannot withhold from him 
the title of an architect. He may not be a 
great architect, for this requires that he should 
construct daringly, plan brilliantly, exhibit 
more than ordinary fitness in his building, and 
give novelty, exquisiteness, or marked and 
appropriate character to his building. 

It seems to me that if a building is well 
———— and made fit, it must havethe character 
Of its purpose impressed upon it. Su posing 
M. Zola’s remarks on sitive dnathid ta Senos 
be true, they could only show that the architects 
had not sufficiently studied the necessities of 
churches, though I by no means agree with him 
The new church of St. Augustin, in the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, is to me a most cha- 
racteristic and beautiful church, and I f 








that the habit of seeing most churches of the 
Gothic type has insensibly warped his judg- 
ment. This is what he says:—*Have you 
remarked what sort of churches they build 
nowadays? They resemble anything you like,— 
—— observatories, pigeon-houses, barracl 
ut surely no one is conyi 
Almighty dwells therein.” ee 
No architect, I imagine would leave hi 
. . . ’ 4 ° 
buildings without sculpture if he could tee 
and by sculpture I mean all carving,—whether 
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of ornament or figures,—and few would not 
call in the painter’s aid as well, for it is his art 
to deal with colour. x 

It seems at first asif light, shade, and shadow 
were only the necessities by which the shape 
of buildings, and their parts, are shown, and 
that it is as unnecessary to mention light 
and shade as to say that a project can 
only be exhibited by models or delineation ; 
but on reflection we shall be convinced that 
they fulfil certain functions of their own. 
Shadow alone is perpetually forming new shapes; 
shade is the spirit attached to light, relative 
projection, and to modulation of surface; but 
daylight and moonlight shadow is dependent 
not only on projection, recesses, and modulation 
of surface, but on centres of light and motion. 
Too little regard is paid t» these conditions, 
which greatly depend on climate. A different 
treatment is wanted in Egypt,—where the sun 
is constant and powerful, and where the moon- 
light is as bright as our sunlight,—from that in 
Greece or Italy, where, though the sun is gene- 
rally bright, it is less powerful; while in 
England and the West, shade rather than 
shadow is the important consideration, as the 
air is too often thickencd by mist, and 
the sun is too often invisible, and where 
to design surfaces for sunlight is to have them 
spoiled for too great a portion of the year. We 
had better have buildings look harsh in clear 
sunshine than have them obliterated for the best 
part of the year. Small fluted columns high up 
in a building might as well be plain on dull or 
misty days; then all fine ornament is obliterated, 
and delicate mouldings meant for sunlight 
become at once tame, dull, and ineffective. 
Nothing can be duller than the Dorie of the 
Greeks in London, but how superb and beauti- 
ful in Magna Grecia. Nothing can be finer 
than the lace work of: the Ducal Palace at 
Venice, shadowed on the wal!, or the fretwork 
of the pierced eaves-boards on the walls at 
Cairo; but here these effects sre generally lost, 
and unless you see the parts themselves black 
against the sky they produce no effect. Much 
too little attention is given to what should be 
one of the architect’s most important observa- 
tions, the precise effect he is to gain by duly- 
proportioned projections and recesses, and to 
the shape of his mouldings; they are too often 
designed in modern work for sunshine, so that 
when seen in dulland misty weather,—the bulk 
of our weather here,—they lack the effect in- 
tended. In respect to observation of the effects 
of climate, the Gothic architects are worthy of 
all praise. We may like or dislike the proportion 
or the shape of their mouldings, but they are 
made to be effective in the dullest weather. In 
a succeeding lecture I hope to explain mouldings 
more in detail. 

There are a few points I wish to advert to. 
Although I think that buildings with good har- 
monic proportions would always give satisfac- 
tion to the educated eye, we must not forget 
the adage that “the human mind is greedy of 
novelty,” and, in the present century, the taste 
in architecture has been nearly as changeable 
as the taste in dress. Greek, Italian, Gothic, 
and the different forms of European Renais- 
sance, have followed one another with remark- 
able swiftness; the only one that has not been 
imitated is Early Italian Renaissance, whose 
effect is greatly due to sculpture. Interspersed 
with these, a few cases of almost all known styles 
have been imitated or paraphrased. Whether 
anything at once stable and progressive is to 
come out of the present chaos I cannot prophesy, 
but it is quite evident that unless it does, any 
architect, however able or fashionable, who is 
wedded to one scheme of proportion, may find 
himeelf left, like some pre-Adamite animal, with- 
out the meansof subsistence. Sv let me hand 
down this warning, given by Professor Cockerell 
from this Chair to the students of his day. I 
will give one instance, that of Decimus Burton, 
born 1800, died 1881, who practised in the 
Romano-Greek style, and whose triumphal arch 
and screen still stand ; one on Constitution Hill, 


ancy | and the other forming the entry io Hyde Park, 


nearly opposite. The Builder, in speaking of 
his death, says :—‘‘ Mr. Burton’s long life et 
just terminated, and yet the method of archi- 
tecture he practised during a lony professional 
career is already like a vanished dream.” 


ks,| Another point is the distinction «0 be made in 


the treatment of different classes of buildings, 
and the different treatments recuire different 
studies. In designing owe private houses, 


shops, and small villas, tness, elegance, even | 


eccentricity, may be allowed ; whilst in 


yet they decline the. 
constructions 
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judges, great soldiers, great 

statesmen, a greater cha. 
y is required, for they are a 
sort of halfway house between private and 
State buildings. The halls for great corpora- 
tions, whether of doctors, musicians, men of 
science, merchants, bankers, traders, or towns 
require not only greater size and importance. 
but a certain gravity ; theatres are to be treated 
differently to parish churches and chapels ; and 
at the head of all are buildings for the State 
for the Crown, and for the greater functions of 
religion, which require grandeur, sublimity 
and the last efforts of perfected art. You can 
no more appropriately reduce a temple into a 
parkkeeper’s lodge than you can enlarge 
an appropriate lodge into a stately mansion or 
an office of the State. Buildings should be 
designed from the inside; the proper plan 
should make the proper building, but much 
more can be allowed to individual caprice in 
small private buildings than in great public 
ones, in which there should be exhibited a 
greater nobleness and dignity ; so that even the 
uneducated public should discern that the 
building was for the purposes of the State. 
Size alone requires a different treatment, and a 
knowledge of the effects produced by distance ; 
and we may even sacrifice some slight con- 
venience for the sake of symmetry, grandeur, 
and dignity. Most of the great architects of 
the past caught the grand style by careful 
measurement, observation, and calculation 
of the proportions of the ruins of autiquity; 
but this study seems now to be abandoned. 
Hence we have but few architects amongst us 
to whom grand public structures can be 


safely entrusted. 
A very able French architect made this 
remark in my hearing:—‘‘I have seen a vast 


number of English buildings in the United 
Kingdom, and nothing enn be more charming 
and original than the smaller private buildings: 
every want seems to have been considered, 
every difficulty carefully worked out, and not 
unfrequently a beauty made of it; but I 
cannot say this of your public buildings.” 

In the present day curious notions are abroad 
that each class of building is best carried out 
in a different style. This is, of course, an 
abominable heresy, and merely results from the 
present jumble of styles. At each period when 
the so-called styles originated there was no 
thought of such a thing. Civil, military, eccle- 
siastical, small, middling, and great buildings 
were built in the same style, and only differed 
in their shape, size, greater dignity, and amount 
of elaboration, and when we get a style this 
will again be the case. 

The students of the present day resolutely 
set theirfaces againstiron. They know nothing 
about it, and do not want to know anything. 
Is this wise, even in the lowest and most mer- 
cenary sense? Every section that is published 
of any important modern building, whether at 
home or abroad, bristles with iron girders, 
iron columns, and iron stanchions. In ware- 
houses and workshops the employer will 
not have the space at his command wasted, 
nor his building encambered by huge piers 
of brick or stone. In large rooms, depth 
enough will not be given for long girders in 
one span, and iron columns have to be intro- 
duced. In our narrow streets, and with our dull 
and misty atmosphere, shopkeepers will not 
have all their light obstructed, nor their oppor- 
tunity of exposing their wares restricted, by 
having the greater part of the fronts of their 
shops dead wall. Why, then, should the students 
object to study that, which they will almost 
certainly have to use, apd be wholly in the 
hands of engineers and ironfounders for their 
construction, and the papier-miché makers 
for their ornament? But I put it on mach 
higher ground,—you have to your hands a new 
material in several conditiors, each with 
peculiarities, advantages, and disadvantages, 
inherent in it. I speak mainly of cast-iron, 
wrought-iron, and steel. What can better try 
your real skill in designing than these new 
materials, absolutely unhampered by any tradi- 
tion? If you were fired with any noble ambi- 
tion, or were even desirous of furthering your 
art, nothing could be more fascinating than 
the endeavour to bring these new materials into 
the domain of architecture. None are one 
ready to exclaim against the monstrosities 40 
abortions of the engineers than young architects, 
to bring these 
within the pale of architecture. 





As far as I can judge, the ambition of the 
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i i urely 
‘ne generation of architects is to be p 
prin i to forego the masculine and — 
work of constructive architecture, to fit them- 
selves to be “ the young men clever with their 
fingers” who are employed by the builder and 
the engineer to redeem their work from absolute 
barbarism. If, with this ideal before them, they 
will not even take the trouble to emerge from 
commonplace routine, the sooner the whole 
generation is swept away, into some more useful 


channel, the better. 











e__ 





ne 


Jllustrations. 


WINDOW, ELSTOW CHURCH. 


=a) IIIS window, executed by Messrs. R. W. 
Mie Winfield & Co., has been recently 
@.9) fixed in Elstow Church. A pre- 
viously-executed window by the same firm, 
and in the same church, was occupied 
with subjects from Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” The present one illustrates 
Bunyan’s allegory of the “ Siege of Mansoul, 
in the “ Holy War.” The following description 
is reprinted from a portion of an account fur- 
nished to the Birmingham Daily Post at the 
time the window was put up :—“ The central 
light of the window re ts the town of 
Mansoul. The text which it illustrates runs as 
follows :—‘ It lieth between two worlds. There 
was reared up in the midst of this town a most 
famous and stately palace, called a castle, for 
pleasantness @ paradise, for largeness so as to 
contain the whole world. It had five gates, 
Eargate, Eyegate, Mouthgate, Nosegate, and 
Feelgate.’ Eargate is placed in the front, and 
the main street leads, with buildings right and 
left,to the citadel, which is surrounded by a 
triple wall, with gates and towers, and rises 
to a great height in the centre of the town, 
and occupies the principal part of this light. On 
the left side (looking at the window) is the 
army of Diabolus. The chief figure is Diabolus 
in consultation with Beelzebub. Below, be- 
hind, and above are Alecto, Lucifer, Appolyon, 
and other officers, waiting for the descent upon 
the town, with their banners. Below are 
the emblems of disease, and death and destruc- 
tion are further indicated in the withered leaf, 
grass, flame, bones, &c. The tone of this light 
is low in colour,as suited to the character of 
the subject. Inthe opposite panel Emmanuel 
stands in armour of light gold and silver, 
and crowned, surrounded by Captains Good 
Hope, Credence, Charity, Innocent, Patience, 
with their ensigns. Above, angels rejoice 
at the prospect of the recovery of the city, 
whilst below the emblems of Life, Purity, and 
Beauty are indicated in the springing flowers 
of various kinds and hues in their bright array. 
The tracery lights are filled with Emannel’s 
ensigns, and the text illustrated runs along the 
base of the window.” This and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” window dccupy the east end of the 
north and south aisles of the parish church of 
Elstow, Bunyan’s native village, and are 
designed by Mr. T. W. Camm. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY MESSRS. BODLEY & GARNER. 


We give this week the north elevation of 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner's design, but with the 
large central spire omitted, showing a central 
treatment of the crossing more on the lines of 
that at Ely, which suggested the plan. On the 
drawing as exhibited at Liverpool there was a 
lap placed so as to cut off the spire at pleasure, 
and show the effect of either treatment. 

The central composition with the lantern only 
croups, to our thinking, very harmoniously ; but 
—_ ~— —— it would be desirable in that 
“se to give rather more height and importance 
to the western towers vy spires, the whole 


balance of the composition being alte b 
excision of the conten) spire. oe ee 


er eeeintemenmnees 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN MANSION, 


Tas design was submitted in December last 
1 Competition for the Biennial Gola Medal and 
Travelling Studentship of the Royal Academy 
Schools, but the judges considered that its 
author ir. H. O. Cresswell, had failed to 
comply with the condition as to the limite of 


the site and declined to consider it. The house 


» Well planned and the design dignified and 
“xpreasive, so that, without questioning the 
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justice of the decision regarding it, we must 
regret that the rules of the Royal Academy 
did not admit of its exhibition with the other 
designs at Burlington House. The plan given 
is that of the first or principal floor. The 
successful design was illustrated in our issue of 
December 26th, and we hope shortly to give 
some of the others. 


~~ 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS’ 
CHURCH, WALTHAMSTOW, ESSEX. 


Tuis church, which will accommodate 823 
persons, was consecrated on the 18th of Novem- 
ber last by the Bishop of St. Albans. The walls 
are built of stock bricks, with red brick band 
and arches. The tracery and other parts are of 
stone. The style of the architecture is Early 
Decorated. The cost was 800l., exclusive of 
tower and north porch. The schools, which are 
built, join the church by a cloister at the south- 
west corner, and the parsonage-house will be 
commenced in the spring. 

The length of nave and aisle is 104 ft. ; width 
of nave, 28 ft. ; total width of church, 56 ft. 4 in. ; 
length of chancel, 27 ft.; aisle, 10 ft. wide ; height 
of chancel to wall plate, 39 ft.6in. The roofs are 
open timber, covered with tiles. The flooring is 
wood-block with open skeleton seats. The side 
chapel is formed out of the eastern bay of nave 
arcade. The baptistery is at the west end. The 
windows in the morning chapel and baptistery 
are all filled with stained glass. 

Mr. J. M. Bignell was the architect, and 
Messrs. Adamson & Sons, of Putney, were the 
builders. 








LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


(In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.) 
Before Mr. Justice Kay, Feb. 25, 1886. 


COX AND ANOTHER v. BRADLEY AND ANOTHER. 


THIs was an action by the proprietors of the 
Builder Newspaper against the printers and 
publisher of the Building News for an injunction 
to restrain the defendants, their servants and 
agents, from publishing, printing, selling, or 
circulating in the Building News any photo- 
graphic, lithographic, or other copies of designs 
for the Liverpool Cathedral taken from plates 
published by the Builder, and for damages for 
infringement of copyright. 

Mr. Hadley appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. Swinfen Eady for the defendants. 

Mr. Hadley said,—This is an action by the 
proprietors of the Builder against the printers 
and publishers of the Building News, in respect 
of the copying, by a photo: lithographic process, 
of the Buider’s plates of the Liverpool 
Cathedral. Since the notice of motion,—leave 
to serve which with the writ was given by your 
Lordship, — the defendants have confessed 
that they have been doing that which was 
wrong, and Mr. Swinfen Eady is instructed to 
consent to a perpetual injunction in the terms 
of the notice of motion, and to pay all costs, 
the plaintiffs waiving the question of damages. 
The action, therefore, stands in this way: the 
plaintiffs take a perpetual injunction in the 
terms of their notice of motion, as regards 
copying the Builder’s plates of the designs of 
the Liverpool Cathedral, the defendants paying 
the costs. 

Mr. Justice Kay.——Let it be so. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Architectural Association—The next meet- 
ing in connexion with the intended excur- 
sion to Italy will be held at 9, Conduit-street, 
on Tuesday next, the 2nd of March, at 6°30, 
when the subject of Renaissance work at Rome 
will be considered. mS: 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—The 
fourth ordinary meeting of the current session 
was held at Queen’s College, Paradise-street, 
on Monday evening last; Mr. John Cotton 
(Vice-President) in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were nominated for membership :— 
Mr. T. N. Parr and Mr. F. W. Baker. A paper 
was read by Mr. W. Henman on the “ Construc- 
tion and Arrangement of Staircases,” which 
was fully illustrated by diagrams, sketches, &c. 
A discussion followed. A vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. T. P. Osborne, and supported by 
Messrs. T. Newton, F. Peacock, J. Cotton, and 
the secretary, was unanimously accorded to the 
lecturer. a lengthy response by Mr. 


Henman to the many questions propounded, 





meeting terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 


New Public Offices, West Hartlepool.— Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse has acted as assessor in 
this competition and awarded the premium to 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton-le-Moors. 
There were thirty-one competitors. At the 
meeting of the Commissioners, held on the 
16th inst., the award was confirmed, and Mr. 
Freeman appointed as architect to carry out the 
works. 

Kingston Infectious Hospital Competition.— 
On Wednesday, the 17th inst., the members of 
the Kingston Rural Sanitary Authority were 
engaged in making the selection of designs 
sent in for this hospital, the result being as 
follows :—The first premiated design was that 
under the motto “ Efficiency with Economy ” 
(Messrs. W. Jacomb Gibbon & W. H. Wood- 
roffe) ; the second premiated design was 
“Three Fishes” (Messrs. Carritt & Monier 
Williams); the third was “ Isolation” (Mr. 
Charles Bell). The design placed first consists 
of an administration block, three isolation-ward 
pavilions, and a laundry &c. block, with a 
suggested alternative special isolation and 
probationary ward pavilion. A feature specially 
considered in this design was the ventilation 
and drainage, of which elaborate details were 
given. The system of drainage adopted was 
to treat all slop-water by the process known 
as “Intermittent Downward Filtration,’ 
which consists of evenly and intermittently 
distributing the slop-water over a well-pre 
area of land and collecting it after filtration by 
under-drains, the effluent water being dis- 
charged in a pure condition. Earth- closets 
are used throughout. The cost of the buildings, 
&c., will amount to some 6,0001. 








THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


AMERICAN engineers appear to be awaking to 
the fact that even the vast stretches of forest 
land within the Union will not supply timber for 
ever at the extravagant way in which it is now 
used. With a view to stopping, as far as 
possible, one important source of waste, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers appointed 
a committee in 1880 to inquire into the best 
means of preserving timber from decay, and 
their report has just been published in their 
Transactions. 

The leading methods of preserving timber in 
use in the United States appear to be the 
following :—(1) Kyanizing, which is an applica- 
tion of corrosive sublimate ; (2) Burnettising, 
or the use of chloride of zinc; (3) creosoting ; 
and (4) Boucherie’s process, which is an appli- 
cation of sulphate of copper. 

The result of exhaustive and long-continued 
observations showed that kyanised timber is 
well adapted for bridges, trestles, fences, and 
exposed structures generally, but for railway 
sleepers, pavements, and other works, subject 
to damp the system is not so well adapted, as 
the corrosive sublimate is apt to get washed 
out. The floor of an engine-house in Charles- 
town was treated in this way because the loca- 
tion was very damp, but the wood decayed appa- 
rently as fast as if no special precautions had 
been taken. 

In Burnettising chloride of zinc is used 
instead of chloride of mercury, and this process 
appears to be better suited to sleepers and work 
of the kind than for bridge work. Pine timber 
Burnettised becomes brittle, and when zinc 
solutions weak enough not to impair the 
strength of the timber are employed, they are 
likely to be washed out by rain. Creosoting is 
too well known in England to require dwelling 
on here, as, by the law of the survival of the 
fittest, it has been proved to be the best means 
of preserving timber in almost all instances. 
Creosote, however, is dear in America, and the 
price of labour also tells against the application 
of the system in the United States. On the 
whole, the Committee came to the conclusion 
that it would be cheaper in most cases to let 
the timber rot, and replace it, than to incur the 

pense of creosoting it. 

i Boucherie’s method of forcing a solution 
of sulphate of copper into the timber with the 
grain is well known in France, where it has 
been in successful operation for many years, 
but the Committee finds many objections to its 
usein America. The logs have to be treated on 
the ground when freshly cut, and, putting aside 


the | other inconveniences, the frost would prevent 





the application of the system, especially in the 
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Northern States, where the timber is cut in the 
winter. ; ; 

Among other systems experimented on was 
the Earle process, which consists of immersing 
timber in a hot solution of sulphate of copper 
and sulphate of iron. The durability of the 
wood was in this way increased, but the 
strength was impaired, and it became so badly 
warped as to be useless: the system was 
therefore abandoned. Lime and salt were 
both used for impregnating timber, but 
with poor success, and charring it gave 
unsatisfactory results. A dry powder, con- 
sisting of salt, arsenic, and corrosive subli- 
mate, was introduced some years ago. It 
scarcely had a fair trial as a system of timber 
preservation. Railway sleepers treated with it 
were eagerly licked by cattle for the sake of 
the salt. The line was strewed with dead cows 
for ten miles. The farmers rose in arms, and 
forced the railway company to take up and 
burn the sleepers. 

In an appendix to the report, comparison 
is made between the respective merits, from 
a financial point of view, of the different 
systems, but it is questionable how far the 
bases worked upon may be accepted, and in 
any case the result would have comparatively 
small value for English readers. The pre- 
servation of forests is also treated of in a 
separate appendix. From this we learn that 
the supply of first-growth white pine will be 
practically exhausted in the course of eleven 
years. The lumber cut during a single year in 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota would load a line of trucks nearly 7,000 
miles in length. Vast quantities of hemlock 
have been destroyed for the bark alone, elms 
have been burned for the sake of the potash in 
their ashes, and a great deal of growing timber 
is burned in order to clear the ground. But 
the greatest destroyers of timber are the 
forest fires. In Ottawa, it is said, ten times as 
much timber is burned as cut. In spite of all 
this, the compiler of the appendix concludes 
that if reasonable care were taken to prevent 
waste, and the forests were duly re-planted, an 
abundance of timber may be secured for many 
generations yet to come. 








THE SIXTIETH EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


A FOREIGNER who this year paid his first visit 
to Edinburgh, after making the round of the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy, asked 
‘‘Is this the best that your Academy can pro- 
duce after an existence of sixty years? The 
catalogue gives the number of works exhibited 
as 1,167; of these only about a dozen are at all 
remarkable, one or two hurdred do not reach 
beyond mediocrity, and the rest are,—well.”’ In 
reply he was informed that the Scottish 
Academy was in the position of a feeder 
to the Royal Academy; it was pointed out to 
him that the work he most admired, “The 
Salon of Madame Récamier,” was the work 
of Mr. Orchardson, a Scottish Academician 
resident in London, and that the “ Church 
Lottery in Spain” hanging opposite it,—a 
remarkably vivacious work, displaying a variety 
of well - characterised expression and rich 
harmonious colouring,—was from the studio of 
Mr. W. E. Lockhart, who was about to join 
the Scottish contingent in London. 
_ It is certainly the case that there are fewer 
important pictures exhibited than usual, the 
collection ae very little to extraneous 
sources. ere are no canvasses by Leigh 
Millais, Alma Tadema, or other Utingtished 

Royal Academicians. There is, indeed, the 

portrait of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, by Frank 

Holl, and two charming landscapes by J. W. 

Oakes. Of non-resident Scotchmen there are 

examples of the handiwork of James Archer 

Jobn Ballantyne, Hugh Cameron, Thomas 

Graham, K. Halswell, D. A. Murray, Calder 

Marshall, G. A. Lawson, and John R. Reid. 

The pathetic subject of the last-named artist 

entitled “ The Fatherless ” tells its own story and 

excites the sympathy of the spectator. Opposite 

this picture we have a bappier theme, “A 

Story of the Flood,” by R. Macgregor, who 

introduces us to a homely interior, admirab! 

painted and lighted, where a hearty old grand- 
father exhibits to his grandchildren the contents 
of a toy ark and tells the often-told tale to the 
wondering young folk. 


| which Cetracted from their merit, but they have 
not lost in vigour of characterisation thereby. 
He gives us a delightful represen 
Grandmother’s Dancing School.” Facing us 
stand a row of blooming young damsels, one of 
whom is being specially put through her steps 
by the alert dancing-master, who, clad in green 
coat and black velvet “smalls,” shows the 
awkward pupil how to doit. Another damsel 
watches the teacher with attention, but the 
rest are more attracted by the groups of male 
pupils who wait their turn for instruction. In 
drawing, colour, and 
satisfactory. Mr. Hardy, we suspect, will suc- 
cumb to the magnetic attraction, and by and 
by migrate to the metropolis. 


by Mr. G. O. Reid. The stroller, dressed in 
tights, over which he has thrown a top-coat, has 
retired to the village inn to enjoy refreshment 
after labour, his daughter, exhausted by her 
exertions and still —_e in tawdry finery, has 
fallen asleep against 

mother is engaged in cooking something at the 
fire, and the stroller himself is discoursing at 
large toa group of rustics. While admirably 
conceived, the colour is somewhat crude and 
lacking inharmony. Robert Alexander’s ““ Wet 
and Weary,” a ploughman returning homeward 
with his team under a drenching rain, and over 
saturated fields, conveys to the mind what the 
artist intended. The cold, damp, gray atmo- 
sphere is admirably rendered, and both horses 
and man are well put in. John Lavery, a 
Glasgow artist, whose name is new to us, has a 
clever picture which he calls “‘ A Pupil of Mine,” 
depicting a young lady engaged in making a 
study from nature in a garden. 


Exhibition is that of a group of young men 
(some of them not of age, and still pupils), 
which if sustained in their future career from 
the present standpoint will lead to great results. 
Duddingstone Herdman’s portrait of his father 
will compare favourably with any similar 
work in the rooms. John Gamgee Stanton, son 
of Clark Stanton, R.S.A., hasa small landscape, 
““Where Branches dip in a quiet Pool,” full of 
sunshine, and showing solid brushwork. David 


feeling in “ Evening, Coldingham,” which has 
been purchased by the Royal Association. 


drawings. Mr. Jennings Brown is perhaps 


y | touch upon, as he was not giving a lecture on 


tation of “ Our 


ion this work is very 


“ The Stroller’s Tale”’ is graphically rendered 


e big drum, whilst the 


But really the most interesting work in the 


Murray Smith (nephew of the author of a 
“Life Drama”) shows admirable handling and 


Erskine Nichol, jun., has excellent water-colour 


too ambitious in the scale adopted in his 
“ Quartette.” Joseph Milne gives admirable 
seaside views; and Mr. Thomas Wiseman McNee 
follows the late President (Sir Daniel McNee) 
in the production of portraits, but as a sculptor 
and not asa painter, his medallion of Mr. Clark 
Stanton being refined, yet spirited in execution, 








THE UNEXHIBITED SCULPTURES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—II. 
ROMAN SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 


Proressor C. T. Newron, C.B., delivered his 
second lecture* on the unexhibited sculptures in 
the British Museum on Tuesday afternoon last, 
in the Theatre of the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street. He commenced by saying 
that the particular monuments with which he 
had to deal in the present lecture were for the 
most part found in Rome or Italy, and were dis- 
tinctively Roman in character, and nearly all 
of them were of Imperial time. There were 
two points which should be borne in mind as 
distinctive features of Roman sepulchral monu- 
ments when compared with Greek monuments 
of a sepulchral character. The first was that 
when a portrait was seen on a Roman 
sepulchral monument it was invariably and 
unmistakably the portrait of the individual who 
was commemorated by the monument, or of one 
of his family, for it bore the strongest marks of 
individual likeness. Secondly, as mentioned in the 
first lecture, while there was little or no attempt 
at portraiture on Greek monuments, the Romans 
from a very early time delighted in the images 
of their ancestors. Now, with regard to the 
sepulchral monuments themselves, there were a 
number of varieties of type which he should not 


Roman tombs in general. But there was one kind 
of sepulchral monument which was very charac- 
teristic of the Romans, and which they seemed 
to have borrowed from the Etruscans, viz., the 








Mr. Martin Hardy, in his delineations of every- 


day life, has now got quit of a taint of vulgarity 


* For report of the first lecture, see Builder, Feb, 20, 


were originally made of a particyia: 
kind of stone found a Assos, in <a 
which stone was said to possess the property of 
ae pe y of 

completely assimilating or consuming human 
remains, the word “sarcophagus” being derived 
from a Greek word signifying “ flesh-eatey ” 
He (the lecturer) had in his time found and 
sarcophagi in which there was abgo. 
lutely nothing left but a little fine dust and 
some vases. The word “ sarcophagus,” however 
ultimately came to be used by Roman writers 
to signify any kind of chest for burial purposes 
whether of marble or of other material. Tho 
Romans followed the Etruscans in placing on 
the lids of their sarcophagi a recambent figure 
of the deceased, or figures of the deceased and 
his wife, and upon the sides and ends of the 
sarcophagi they placed sculptures in relief, 
A fine example of a sarcophagus in its complete 
state was the one now at Rome (of which 
there was a cast in the cellars of the British 
Museum) in which the celebrated Portland 
vase was found. The cast was given to the 
British Museum by a gentleman who wrote 
many years ago upon the Portland vase, but 
his liberality had not been of much benefit to 
the public, because his gift had been buried in 
the vaults of the Museum. The sarcophagus in 
question was long believed to be that of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, but that idea had 
been shown to be erroneous. Thie lecturer next 
pointed to a drawing of a Romen sarcophagus, 
which he had himself dug up at Cnidos, one of 
three which he discovered in a Roman tomb,— 
a tomb such as was to be seen on the roads 
leading out of Rome, such as the Via Flaminia, 
the Via Appia, and others. Referring to the 
tombs in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome, the lecturer mentioned an interestirg 
tomb of the baker Eurysaces, which bore reliefs 
representing the whole of the processes con- 
nected with his trade, from the grinding of the 
flour to the baking of the bread. Unfortunately 
these tombs, owing their conspicuous situation 
above ground, early attracted the attention 
of the spoiler, and of the various barbarians 
who in turn invaded Italy. Subsequently to 
the overthrow of the Roman empire, a great 
deal of damage was done in Medisval times by 
the breaking open and spoliation of the tombs 
of Rome. What those tombs and sarcophagi 
were like, however, we knew pretty well by 
those which had been found in distant parts of 
the empire, such as the coasts of Asia Minor, 
in Syria, and in Crete and other islands, though 
the sarcophagi found in the remote parts of the 
empire were very much less rich in sculptural 
decorations than those found in Rome itself. 
Those found in Italy had enriched many 
museums and private collections. We had in 
the British Museum several fine specimens of 
these sarcophagi. In Paris there was a very 
fine collection of them, and there were many 
in the possession of English private collectors 
in the provinces, as would be seen by refer- 
ence to the work of Michaelis. What, then, 
were the subjects represented by the sculptures 
on these sarcophagi? They were, with very 
few exceptions, taken from Greek mythology. 
That was also the case with the Etruscans. 
There were stories such as were familiar to us 
from the Greek and Roman poets, and which 
were, no doubt, known to the people com- 
memorated by the monuments, and there was 4 
marked preference for scenes which related to 
untimely death, or for some reference to the 
other world. For exaniple, the death of 
Meleager and the death of the family of Niobe 
were favourite subjects. Other subjects, such 
as the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and some 
very curious representations of the creation of 
man and of mankind before the soul was put 
into the body, pointed to the belief in a future 
state, and there were other sarcopbagi 10 the 
sculptures of which this doctrine seemed to be 
taught. For instance, there were some relating 
to the rape Proserpine, and to her coming 
back,—a distinct reference to a future state. 
Then there were others relating to the mysteries 
of Dionysiac worship. ‘The lecturer next pro 
ceeded to point out some of these characteristi’s 
by reference to drawings from marbles or 04s 8 
in the basement of the British Museum. ve 
of these sarcophagi, found not in Italy, but 4 
Sidon, in Phoenicia, exhibited the charac: 
teristics as well as the faults of the sarcophag” 
of a later time. The composition, consisting - 
and men on foot, was excoeding’y 

and not harmoniously disposed like 





P. 206, ante, 


figures in a Greek frieze; the example in ques 
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tion, indeed, seemed as though the sculptor had 
aimed at crowding as many figures together as 
he could. Although the sculptor of this relief 
had evidently some idea of the anatomy of 
the human figare, it was evidently merely 
traditional, and was the anatomy of degra- 
dation or decline. The sculptor had, in fact, 
copied the earlier anatomy without knowing 
what he was doing. A most signal instance 
of that practice had been met with in the course 
of the great excavations at Pergamos, where a 
Greek frieze, representing a battle of the gods 
and giants, was found. In the Vatican at Rome 
was to be seen @ later relief representing the 
same incident ; and in the Museum at Berlin 
there were now to be seen the two in juxtaposi- 
tion, the relief in Rome being represented at 
Berlin by a cast for purposes of comparison 
with the marblefrom Pergamon. In short, just 
as the Roman poets adopted and stole ali 
manner of imagery from the earlier Greek poets, 
go the Koman sculptors, first of all with discri- 
mination, and afterwards indiscriminately, 
imitated the sculpture of the Greeks. But 
although we might condemn the art of the 
greater part of the Roman sarcophagi, it must 
not be said that they were of no interest, 
because the sculptures which were upon them 
undoubtedly represented combinations and 
groups which once existed in a much more 
perfect form, and on a larger scale, in the 
statues in the round or in the great reliefs of 
the Greeks, such as those found at Pergamon. 
These Roman reliefs thus threw considerable 
light on many questions that would otherwise 
have remained in doubt, and gave us a tolerably 
faithful idea of the way in which certain sub- 
jects had been treated by the Greeks, as had 
been very clearly shown by Overbeck. Point- 
ing to another example,—the sculptared end of 
a sarcophagus from the Townley Collection, 
the lecturer said it was a very beautiful com- 
position in its way. It was the representation 
of a Roman marriage. The bridegroom, it 
must be confessed, had a somewhat sorrowful 
look. He was attended by his ‘“‘ best man.”’ 
Then there was the bride, attended by her 
pronuba, or bridesmaid. Some persons, taking 
an idealistic view of the group, thought they 
saw in this last-named figure Juno, the goddess of 
marriage. In his left hand the bridegroom held 
what was once regarded as a very important 
document, but one which there seemed to be 
some disposition in the present day to improve 
off the face of the earth, viz., the marriage 
settlement, or tabule, ag the Romans called it. 
The arrangement of this composition was 
exceedingly beautiful, and he (the lecturer) 
should not place it later than the Antonines. 
He should be disposed to put it down to the 
time of the Flavian emperors. A small figure 
of a boy had once stood in the foreground of 
the composition, and a piece of his torch 
remained. Those who wished to regard the 
relief as an ideal composition considered this 
figure to have represented Hymenzus, the god 
of marriage; but he (the lecturer) only re- 
garded it as having been a representation of 
the youth who carried the nuptial torch. 
Another very charming composition, the lecturer 
said, was purchased by him at the Pourtales 
sale, and although it was Roman, and not of 
a very early period, it was an exceedingly 
beautifal group. It represented a number of 
boys playing at some game (the precise nature 
of which he had been unable to guess) in the 
palestra, or playground. Above the group of 
boys were two winged Cupids, who held in the 
centre an inscribed label, which told us that the 
sep commemorated was a little boy who 
ived just four years and six days, and that the 
monument was dedicated by his mother. He 
(the lecturer) thought he had never seen a monu- 
ry which possessed a greater charm than 
oo Pmt in view of the belief of the ancients 
ey might properly seek to mitigate the 
Sorrowful aspect of the place where the dead 
ah buried by @ certain playfulness, a certain 
assertion of life, nothing could be more 
‘ppropriate than the manner in which the 
in commemorated her loss by reminding 
pred i y Arsegp of the games in which no 
etter ttle son had been in the habit 
mens of Roman homme Nir brags , 
to by the lecture onuments referred 
the ‘metrical reels. one of a poet, who, as 
membe ption informed us, was a 
r of the sacred synod, supposed to be 

one of those companies of Fy ti 
which spread all over Asia Minor in the times 
of ‘ inor in the times 
88 of Pergamon. The metrical in- 
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scri tion was written by the poet himself, and 
if the remainder of his poetry was no better 
than this, his demise was no great loss to his 
time. But the inscription was exceedingly 
curious and interesting as affording some reflex 
of the time in which he lived, for he exhibited 


shameless statement which he recorded of him- 
self that “he was also a merchant who traded 
in beautiful women,”’—in other words, he bought 
beautiful slaves for Rome. This monument 
was probably not earlier than the time of 
Septimius Severus. In conclusion, Professor 
Newton referred to the “ pigeon-holes” or 
columbaria in which the ashes of the slaves or 
dependents of Roman households were placed, 
and made a few observations on cremation, 
pointing out that while it was popularly believed 
that the Greeks buried their dead and that the 
Romans cremated theirs, the practice of crema- 
tion was not by any means so universal amongst 
the Romans as was imagined. When it pre- 
vailed most fully, under the Empire, poisoning 
attained almost the perfection of a fine art. 








THE ART EXHIBITION AT BERLIN. 


In place of the regular annual exhibition of 
the Berlin Academy, it has been arranged to 
bold during the coming summer an international 
display, in which architecture and decorative 
art will be prominently represented. It is 
intended to make a more distinctive feature of 
the latter sections than was the case at the 
Munich Art Exhibition, where they only formed 
an adjunct to the collections of paintings. 
Amongst the most notable exhibits will be a 
reconstruction of the Pergamon altar and the 
Olympian temple of Zeus in the dimensions of 
the original. 

An attempt will be made to illustrate the 
development of German art since the time of 
Frederick the Great, who first established these 
academical exhibitions in 1786. Electric illumi- 
nation will be provided by Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske in the main building, while the park and 
its surroundings will be fitted up by the Berlin 
Electrical Works. The principal building will 
contain twenty rooms and two large galleries, 
while a courtyard, covered with glass (of about 
27,000 square feet area), will contain the 
historical division. The artistic treatment of 
the interior has been entrusted, after a compe- 
tition, to two firms,— Kayser & Von Groszheim 
and Cremer & Wolffenstein. Professor Otzen 
has undertaken the srrangement of an internal 
room. A special building, illustrative of eccle- 
siastical art, is being arranged by Herr Orth. 
In addition to the reconstruction of the 
Olympian temple of Zeus, there will be an 
Egyptian temple, the interior of which will 
contain a diorama of the German possessions 
in Africa, on which five artiste are employed. 

The masonry und carpentry has been under- 
taken by a company, and the iron construction 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Pfeifer & Drucken- 
miller. Herr Miachtig, who devised the effective 
arrangements of the grounds in the case of the 
Hygienic Exhibition, will exercise similar func- 
tions in the present instance. The entire cost 
is estimated at 37,5001., towards which the city 
of Berlin has contributed 5,0001., a like sum 
having been given by the Landtag or State 
Council. It is generally considered that the 
receipts for admission may be expected to make 
up the difference. were 

The exhibition being international in its 
character, the Deutsche Bauzeitung and other 
technical journals have given prominence to 
the details already arranged, with the view of 
encouraging architects of all nations to co- 
operate in the work by sending drawings or 
other suitable contributions, illustrating the 
history and condition of architecture in various 
lands. The arrangements for the reception of 
such exhibits are being made by the Senate of 
the Academy of Arts at Berlin. 


New Swindon.— St. Paul’s Vicarage has just 
been completed from the designs of Mr. John 
Bevan, architect, Bristol, who also designed 
and carried out the chancel of the church. The 
walls are built of local bricks, relieved with 
bands of blue brick, and the roof is covered 
with Broseley tiles. The total cost, including 
extensive boundary-walls, iron gates, and pali- 
sading, with legal and other expenses, will not 
exceed the sum of 1,730/. The builder is Mr. ; 
W. Jones, of Gloucester. 
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FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


PROFESSOR CORFIELD ON “‘ WATER-TRAPS.”’ 


THe second of the present series of free 
lectures, under the auspices of the Carpenters’ 
ompany, was delivered on Wednesday evening 
last by Professor Corfield, M.A., on “ Water 
Traps.’ Mr. Joseph Preston, a senior member 
of the Court of the Company, occupied the chair, 
and the attendance was again large. 

The Professor said that one of the most im- 
portant matters connected with ical sani- 
tation was that if traps were used at all, they 
should be of the best possible kind. The condi- 
tions requisite for a good trap were that it 
should be in the first place self-cleansing; 
secondly, it should not be larger than the 
amount of water supplied by the particular 
house or apparatus was capable of supplying to 
flush it; it should have no angles or obstruc- 
tions; it should be smooth inside; and lastly, it 
should be ventilated on the side furthest from 
the house. A considerable number of the con- 
stituents of foul air contained in sewers were 
capable of being absorbed and given out on the 
other side of the trap. If a large body of water 
was thrown at once into the trap, under certain 
conditions, little or none of it would remain in 
it to seal the trap. Where a number of 
traps discharged into the same pipe, under 
certain circumstances water discharged from the 
uppermost trap would draw the water out of 
the traps below, and this was a reason why 
ventilation was necessary. Dealing with the 
different kinds of inlet traps to drains, he 
mentioned that the dipstone trap, simple as 
it was for preventing the passage of foul 
air, was yet a comparatively modern inven- 
tion. The ancient Roman engineers, who were 
in many respects excellent sanitarians, had no 
notion whatever of a water-trap, and, indeed, 
he could find no idea of one before the last 
century. The well-known bell-trap was one of 
the worst contrivances ever devised. It was 
not self-cleansing, and when the grating was 
taken off, the trap was done away with. He 
considered the bell-trap should be abolished, 
and exhibited an improvement on it by Mr. 
Jennings, in which the bell was not fastened to 
the cover. The Antill Trap, with two lips, was 
also a decided improvement on the bell-trap, 
though likely to be choked up with sediment. 
Gully traps, or syphon gullies, were a vast 
improvement on those already referred to, 
being self-cleansing, with no enclosing angles 
for the collection of filuh, and they were now 
made enamelled inside. Waste-pipes of sinks 
should never be directly connected with the 
drains, but made to discharge into the open air, 
overa gully. It was necessary, however, to have 
a trap to the sink, because the waste-pipe of a 
sink was always, after a little use, a foul pipe. 
If the pipe passed out into the open air, the 
air entering the house by its means would carry 
some amount of foulness with it, so that it was 
necessary to have traps in the waste-pipe im- 
mediately under the sink. The most commonly 
used trap was what was known as the D-trap, 
or as Sir William Jenner had termed it, the 
“Double D’’ trap,—a trap which dealt disease 
and death. Its great defect was that it was 
not self-cleansing, it being, in fact, a small cess- 
pool. The next improvement was the “ Eclipse’ 
trap, but it had the disadvantage of being un- 
syphoned by momentum. The simplest con- 
trivance of all was not invented until all sorts of 
complex things had gone forth to the world,— 
he referred to the syphon-trap in all its different 
forms. Traps of this kind were self-cleansing, 
so long as they fulfilled the conditions for such 
traps, and were not too large for the water 
which had to pass through them. Under certain 
circumstances they acted as syphons, and several 
devices had been contrived for preventing 
syphonage. Turning to the question of water- 
closets, the lecturer produced the first patent 
for these, taken out by Alex. Cunninghame in 
1775, containing what was called the “re- 
curved” pipe, and which was really a sort of 
syphon-pipe. This early trap, however, was 
displaced by the D-trap, because it was liable 
to be unsyphoned. The “Eclipse” trap was 
also used for water-closets, and the latest inven- 
tion in this direction was termed “ the Anti-D- 
Trap,’’ from which the water could not be drawn. 
The lecturer concluded by explaining» the 
different kinds of drain-inlet and air-inlet pipes. 
The lecture was well illustrated by specimens 
of water-traps lent by Messrs. Doulton and 





other manufacturers. 
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PRISON CONSTRUCTION IN GERMANY. | the books, the, males mee "Feien Kelly and Bdith 
Some years ago a meeting took place at 
Vienna, at which prison officials of various 
European countries discussed the general 
principles of the above question, with the 
result that it was arranged to draw up within a 
year’s time a scheme applicable to prison con- 
struction in general, which would embrace and 
illustrate the various principles which had stood 
the test of practical experience. After the task 
was ended it was resolved to print the work 
thus compiled, and, from a statement made by 
Herr Schuster, one of the editors, before the 


Hanover Architects’ and Engineers’ Associa- 


tion, it would seem that the following general 


principles have been established :— 
l. Size of Prisons—Where solitary confine- 
ment is contemplated the buildings should be 


arranged for not Jess than 200 and not more 
than 500 inmates. It is desirable for the 


maximum number to be 400, but motives of 
economy necessitate the adoption of the higher 
number. 

2. Situation of Prisons.—It is recommended 
to avoid the interior of towns and situations 
where building is likely to be soon brought 
close to the site chosen. The neighbourhood of 
medium-sized towns is a good locality, pro- 
vided a railway station is near. The bdilding 
should stand at a height permitting the easy 
removal of refuse liquids, &c. In the preliminary 
surveys as to water supply it is advisable to 
count upon a quantity of 22 gallons daily per 
inmate being necessary. The highest point 
reached by underground water should be at 
least 20 in. below the deepest portions of the 
building. 

3. Dimensions of the Site.—Within the circular 
walls there should be about 100 to 120 acres 
and outside a surface of sufficient extent to pre- 
vent the walls being too closely approached by 
neighbouring buildings. Convenient sites for 
the dwellings of officials have likewise to be 
provided. 

4. Arrangements of the Building.—The cells 
are best arranged in three wings, the fourth 
containing in the lower portion the administra- 
tive offices, and in the upper part the church. 
The cells should be of about 9.0 cubic feet 
capacity, with windows 6 ft. 6 iu. above the 
floor. 

Various indications are given upon other 
matters affecting the internal construction of 
prisons. It is remarked that gas is more advan- 
tageous than petroleum for illuminating pur- 


poses, when 900 cubic feet do not cost more than 
3 cwt. of coal. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of this useful 
and deserving Institution was held at the 
offices, 21, New Bridge-street, on Tuesday even- 
ing last, Mr. George Haward Trollope, Presi- 
dent-elect, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. H. J. Wheatley, read the 
annual report, from which we take the follow- 
ing passages :— 


‘Tbe Committee, in again meeting the donors 
and subscribers, are glad to be able to lay before 
them a more favourable report than at one time 
seemed probable. Owing, doubtless, to the con- 
tinued depression in trade, there has been a decrease 
of income; nevertheless, the sum received. in- 
cluding dividends on Stock, amounted for the year 
to a total of 683/. 0s. 2d. This sum was made 


of 2871. 1s. 6d. in annual subscriptions, 320/, 14s. éd. 


in donations ; and 75i. 4s. 2d. in divi 
S08 ee rmementa ete hye 
JIS, Oa. 


included, besides the 
addition, there w 


printing, advertising secretary's sala 
commission, &c., amounting to 95i. 8. 74. 


Referring to the Relief Fund, it will be seen from 


the - expended on 
ordinary income to the same ialdiier tek anion 


ounted only to 


the Statement of Balances that 
account of this Fund was 3671. 


subscriptions and dividends am 
2461, 8s. 9d., the balance of 121/. 2s. $d. 


g4nnual dinner. Your Committee are, therefore 


the year consisted of 

8d. on account of the Relief Fand, which 
ions al 

temporary relief, whi want seventy entited. in 

ere the general expenses for rent, 

collector’s 


pecial donations given at the last 


n 
Friend are the children at present in the 
Working School as wards of the Institution. 

The annual dinner took 


Fund, making a total of 342?. 15s. 6d. 
In conclusion, the report e 


nected with the annual dinner. 
(Messrs. S. J. Thacker, Thos. Stirli 


of the year of 1771. 16s. 2d. 


Institution because, in 1875 (eleven years ago), 


time he (the chairman) felt the responsibilities 
of the post, for while in 1875 the tetal income 
of the Institution was 271l., it had risen 
last year to nearly 7001. It would be his 
earnest endeavour to make the Institution 
equal to the demands which might be made 
upon it, but they could not disguise from them- 
selves the fact that the trade of this country 
had for the present fallen upon very evil times, 
and he feared that the number of claims upon 
the funds of the Institution were likely to 
increase. With the aid of the committee and 
secretary, however, he had good hopes of bein 
able to keep the society in its present state o 
efficiency. 

Mr. Edwin Brooks, in seconding the motion, 
urged that during the coming year a special 
effort should be made to strengthen the Relief 
Fund, upon which there were likely, he was 
afraid, to be many claims for temporary relief. 
Mr. Bugg supported the motion, which was 
unanimously . 

On the motion of Mr. Roe, seconded by Mr. 
Gilbert, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
James Greenwood and the other retiring officers 
for their services to the Institution during the 
past year, and Mr. Greenwood said a few words 
in reply. 

It was then resolved that Mr. George Haward 
Trollope be the President for the coming year ; 
that Mr. James Greenwood be elected vice- 
president ; that Messrs. S8.J.Thacker, T. Stirling, 
and T. Bishop be re-elected auditors for the year ; 
and that Messrs. E. Brooks, F. H. Burchell, 
W. D. Gilbert, E. Graystone, H. Mason, H. 
Poston, C. Powell, and C. K. Turpin, retiring 
members of the committee, be re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Roe, seconded by Mr. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Emma Chapman was elected a 
pensioner on the fands of the Institution. 

Mr. Mullett, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President for acting as Chairman of the 
meeting, said that on the completion of Mr. 


attained its majority. 


was a warm friend of the Institution. 


motion having been put and carried, 
and the meeting terminated. 








congregation, to considerably e 
improve the parish church, and Mr. 








place on the 24th of 
March, at the Holborn Restaurant, Jas. Greenwood, 
esq., the President, in the chair. On that occasion 
the Society was materially assisted by the announce- 
ment of 173/. 12s. donations and subscriptions to 
the Relief Fund, and 169/. 3s. 6d. to the Orphan 


Your commiteee have announced a further pur- 
chase of 300/. stock on account of the Orphan 
Fund. 


xpressed the 
thanks of the Committee to the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Greenwood, for his assistance 
during the year, especially for his services con- 


The balance-sheets, signed by the auditors 
ling, and 
Thos. Bishop), showed that the Institution has 
an invested fund of upwards of 3,0001., while 
there was a balance at the banker’s at the end 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheets, said that during 
the coming year he would do his utmost to 
maintain the Institution in its present effective 
and prosperous condition. He had great pleasure 
in accepting the position of President of the 


his father occupied that office; but at the same 


Trollope’s term of office the Institution will have 


Mr. Poston seconded the motion, and in doing 
so referred to the late Mr. William Bangs, who 


Mr. Wheatley, in support, spoke of the 
great benefits which the Institution had received 

the services of influential members of the 
building trade in the presidential chair, and the 


The President expressed his acknowledgments, 


Udéington (Lanarkshire).—It has been 
decided, owing to the large increase in the 
and 
ohn B. 
Wilson, Glasgow, has been instructed to prepare 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKs OF 


WORKS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 








and friends of the Institution 
down to table. The usual loyal and triotic 
recap been heartily received (Major rutton, 
Secretary of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
responding for “The Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” and incidentally observing that builders’ 
foremen were to the -builders what the non. 
commissioned officers of the Army were to the 
ey ge the 
e A toast of the 
evening, ‘‘The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works,” and said he had 
pleasure in doing so, especially as he 
ad not to solicit the charitable assistance of the 
company, for that was nota dinner for obtaining 
a for carrying on the work of the Institution, 
but a social gat of the members and their 
friends. Atthe came time, he trusted that all who 
were eligible to become members of the Lustitution 
would join it. During the forty-four years of its 
existence, it had done, and was still doing, a very 
useful work in habits of providence 
and self-help amongst builders’ foremen and clerks 
of works. th the toast he coupled the name cf 
Mr. J. W. H. Badford, the Secretary of the Insti. 
tion. The toast baving been duly honoured, 
Mr. Bedford, ia ing, said that the Lostitu- 
tien, though not so as he could wish to see it, 
had been the means of doing a great deal of good. 
Since its forraation it had been able, with the help 
of its donors and honorary subscribers, to disburse 
upwards of 6,000/. in pensions and other relief to 
afflicted and suffering members, their widows, and 
un D posed “The G d 
. Derry next e Governor an 
Trustees,” and the Geabenn responded, expressing 
his gratification that clerks of works and foremen, 
whose avocations were sometimes thought to be 
antagonistic, had yet such a high opinion of each 
other that they were able to combine in the work of 
on so useful an Institution. 
r. Groome, in proposing ‘‘The Donors and 
Honorary Subscribers,” enlarged on the benefits of 
the Institution, and asked for it increased support, 
both in an augmentation of the number of members 
and in donations and subscriptions. Mr. Horwood 


responded. 
Mr. Rashleigh ‘‘The Directors,” on 

whose behalf Mr. Groome replied ; and Mr. Stapleton 

posed * The Visitors,” coupled with the name of 
r. Ben Turner, who, in replying, urged the import- 
ance of efforts made to obtain more annual 
subscribers to the funds of the Institution from the 
foremen and clerks of works themselves. 
The other toasts on aoe <x pom and oe 
veyors” (p ved by Mr. Merrifield and respon 
to by Mr. J. i. George) ; ‘‘ The Builders” (proposed 
b . Ross and replied to by Mr. Hall, of the firm of 
Hall, Beddall, & Co.); “The Press” (proposed by 
Mr. Bedford und coupled with the name of the 
mtative of the Builder); and ‘The Officers 
of the Institution” = from the Chair and 
ret ed to by Mr. h, the Treasurer). 
e may add that the offices of the Institution 
are at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, where 
meetings are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
in every month at 8°30 p.m. 








COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Tux following are the detailed proposals for 
facilitating the visits of artisans to this exhibi- 
tion, to which we referred in our last :— 


‘¢The mayors and princes authorities of nearly 


all the large towns in the United Kingdom — 
expressed their ——- to co-operate w! 

HR.H. the Prince Wales, K.G., kxecutive 
President, with the view of organising moans 
whereby artisans and workpeople, with their wives 


and families, may secure an opportunity, during the 


* ¢ f 
t year, of visiting (as much for re 0 
sense as for pores Bsa the Colonial -“ 
Indian Exhibition. It is advisable therefore, ra 
offer some guidance to the classes ndicated ” 
their accommodation whilst in London. Thes ” 
being taken in the various towns referred to are er 
establishment of clubs, to which, during the ee 
months of the present year, workpeople will La 
dically subscribe small sums. At any time re : 
may be convenient to them after the 21st of ne 
mat, the mensbene at sade Soe oon, will be sted 
su ns (w , wil 
by ts vad; the donations of sympathisers), a? 


i families ma 
ts lorihoming on il prove very sacl | ake the form of increas inte aod the | Kondo for more dap Bato cut 
ae ng fF aes ent annual help to this | addition of transepts, as also a chancel, with nage: tert oy robs. ge soapebetens of all 
In July last, an additional pensi Mire organ-chamber and choir-gallery. The esti-|*"P “ twelve &e., who may be 
ton, was elected, making « total of at Hamil- | mated cost will be about 3,000/., and the pro- modation to the classes 
—— ; & total of fifteen* now on posed i iit alte ’ t 450 be to offer accom in later than 
Sixtecn with the one elected on Tuesday evening last, sittings a oom ¢ 





‘the 90th of April —a statement to the official agen! 
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Commission, at the City offices, 96, 
London- wall, London, E.C., specifying in 4 _ 
gum they will be pre to charge per bead 
breakfast, dinner, and tea or supper, for adults 
and for children, for one or more days, not exceed~- 
ing twelve. After due inquiries have been made as 
to the respectability of applicants, their names and 
addresses, and the rates they propose to : oo 
be printed in a list which will be supp to 
local clubs. The applicants will be deemed to 
to make only such ¢ as are indicated in their 


of the Royal 


lication. Any com ts made to the 
Roval Containsion by visitors will be inquired into ; 
and, if they be well founded, the names of those 


who have given grounds for such complaints 
will be removed from the list, with an intima 
the reasons for such a course of procedure. Each 
member of a club will be supplied with a ticket 
properly vouched by the exhibition and the local 
authorities as a means of identification and as a 
proof of his right to the special terms indicated on 
the lists supplied. The Royal Commission limits ite 
responsibility to all parties to the action above 
described.”’ 








COMPETITIONS.—MONEY DEPOSITS, 


Sir,—You referred, ina paragraph of your 
last issue [p. 296], to the increasing habit of 
promoters of competitions demanding money 
deposits. Leaving out of notice, just now, the 
real question of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of such a practice, I would suggest the 


following modifications :— 


1. The advertisement asking for designs should 
state the title of the proposed work, the amount 
of the premiums, the time for the delivery of 
the plans, and the amount of the deposit 


required from each competitor. 
2. The conditions of the competition should 
be supplied free to all intending competitors, 


and should state clearly all information as to 


the general conduct of such competition. 


3. The deposit would be payable for the 
detailed information, plan of site, statistics of 


accommodation required, &c., and such should, 


of course, be complete and worthy of the 


deposit. 


By this arrangement I think there would be 


little chance of “‘ buying a pig in a poke,” and 
if the advertisement, conditions, and informa- 
tion were what each ought to be, it is pro- 
bable that the deposit system,—if kept within 
reasonable limits,—might tend to raise the level 
of competitions. H. F. K. 


*,* We quite concur in the suggestions of our 
correspondent. What weso strongly object to 
is the request for a deposit before giving any 
information whatever. We may note hers that, 
among other points, information ought always 
to be given as to whether the promoters of the 
competition intend to employ a professional 
adviser or assessor, as a large number of archi- 
tects have pledged themselves not to compete 
except under that condition. 








THAMES RIVER NUISANCE. 
Sir,—In reference to a previous letter on 
this subject, in the Builder for Feb. 14, 1885, 
on the condition of the waters of the River 


Thames, I take the opportunity of intimating 


the following experimental observations on them 
last autumn. 

_ During about three weeks last October and 
November, the specific gravities and tempera- 
tures of the water were taken every morning 
about eight o'clock, at the Embankment, near 
Charing-cross, as also its reaction and sensible 
condition. 

For the third week in October, the mean 
+ yaey- -_ mean temperature 48 deg. 

anr., taste fresh, muddy, ai , 
winds chiefly easterly. ee 

For the fourth week in October the mean 
= gr. was 1000, mean temperature 47°2 deg. 

ahr,, taste fresh, muddy, air above 43°7 deg. 
Fa r., Winds north-westerly. 

For the first week in November the sp. gr. 
was “$98, temperature 45°5 deg. Fahr., muddy, 
and taste ditto, air over 44°2 deg. Fahr., winds 
his migs Litmus paper was neutral in the 
Pe r, but always acid in the air. It would 
appear, therefore, that the river water was land 
her rp quite sweet and fresh, and fit for house- 

. use but for the light mud floating in it. 
ae not salt or brackish, so that the sea 

0 rought up by the tides must lie at the 

m of the river, if it comes up to the 
m ent at Charing-cross at all. 
© temperatures of the water were at that 


hour of th 
of the sin gcty *lways found higher than those 


of 





| less 


© fame piace, but the difference | 
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was gradually diminishing as the winter season 
was approaching, and the temperatures cf the 
draining soils were being reduced to that of the 
winter atmospheres. 

The litmus rtest showed that the waters 
were neutral in reaction, while that in the air 
was always found to be markedly acid in proxi- 
mity above it. Light mud was always de- 
posited for about 1 in. in depth by every 
recession of the flow, and was of the usual 
organic description, denoted by its flocculent 
gummy character, but it emitted no*putrefac- 
tive odour. 

The air over the river was generally more 
foggy than further up the streets, and exhibited 
no character in the spectroscope, was destitute 
of ozone, and was saturated with moisture. 

The prevailing winds were from all quarters 
of the compass, but north-east, east, and south- 
east were more felt than the others, at the 
Charing-cross bend of the river, and they made 
the air colder in the mornings than the water 
tem ily below them at that situation. 

e very light specific gravity of the water 
shows that little soluble mineral matter is taken 
up by the river passing through London, or by 
drainage from the contiguous streams along its 
course in the country westerly of the City. 

This flocculent mud appears different from 
the mud of a river in the open country, and is 
readily identified with muds deposited at 
mouths of harbours or large ports, being 
adherent and miscible, indicating its source 
from animal decomposition. Its lightness will 
therefore prevent its being deposited in the 
centre of bed of the river, where the current 
is the strongest, and it will be driven to the 
sides of the stream, where they are milder. 

It will then become embayed in quiet creeks 
and shores, and will only there get time to 
settle, and so will be found most abundant on 
the sides of the river when left bare by the 
receding tides. 

It would be of interest to ascertain by experi- 
mental observation how far down the river this 
sheet of fresh water usually extends, and it 
would also be useful to find out the depth of 
this fresh water layer at Charing Cross and 
other places above and below it,—say at Kew 


and Greenwich. 
W. G. Brack, F.R.M.Soc. 
January, 1886. 








SIGNALS OF DISTRESS IN 
PROFESSIONAL CIRCLES. 


Siz,—I have just beheld with equal surprise 
and regret a sad proof that the present depres- 
sion is beginning to tell upon professional men 
so severely as to drive them to adopt methods 
of attracting public notice which it has hitherto 
been left to the tradesmen alone to profit by; 
much as a keen winter drives the birds to our 
window-sills for crumbs. 

Between Dalston Junction and Broad-street 
I have noticed near the railway a large block 
of buildings in progress, adorned with the usual 
big, bold, black board announcing who the 
builder is and where he is to be found; but lo! 
equally conspicuous on another big, bold, black 
board were two by no means unknown names 
of members of the architectural profession 
bracketed together as ‘‘ joint architects.”’ 

I am so sorry that these gentlemen should 
be driven to this. If you think well of starting 
@ subscription for their relief my mite is ready, 
bat only on condition that the black board be 


hauled dewn. 
A FEtULow oF THE INSTITUTE. 








DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. 


Sin,—With five years’ start of Mr, Pridgin Teale 
in the use of what he calls, in his admirable paper 
. 285, ante}, the ‘ Economiser,” I am glad to 
@ able to testify to the —. of he Ten 
ears when moving into a new house, 
a ted’ the idea which had occurred to me of 
applying a vertical plate as he now describes to 
dens the aperture below the front bars of the 
fireplace, and thus convert the space below the 
grate into a kind of box or chamber as an improve- 
ment on placing a flat plate on grate at bottom of 
fire or on the so-called slow-combustion stoves 
with solid bottoms, and was well satisfied with the 
result. The immediate effects were less combustion, 
required attention to fire, greater warmth in 
room, particularly to the feet, less draught along 
floor ; and the chamber forming a convenient place 
for the ashes to drop into, consequent cleanliness 
and tidiness, 
After trial in dining-room, where there was a cir- 








cular-fronted o 
requisitioned into the bedroom. There, in addition 
to other advantages, that of quiet was appreciated. 
In certain stages of illness the scraping up of the 
hearth, the knocking and noises in connexion with 
the daily cleaning of a stove, are very unpleasant. 
These, with the use of the vertical plate, were re- 
duced toa minimum, and the stove could be allowed 
to go several days if required without the ashes 
being removed. The plate was soon asked for in 
the nursery and school-room. Eight or nine years 
ago I applied it at my district office ; some six years 
ago it was fitted to the fireplaces of my offices here ; 
and when I removed to a fresh residence three years 
ago, I had it fitted all through the house, including 
to both kitcheners, 

I have never lost an opportunity of recommending 
these plates to stove- makers, particularly at exhi- 
bitions, and am glad to find that some makers now 
make them of cast iron, to fit their stoves. When 
made of wrought iron, they should be of fender- 
plate, sheet-iron not being stoutenough. They are 
— any form of stove. 

n another point Mr, Teale u a large grate or 
bottom to the fireplace. I cntiedie seme. Gaal 
grates, and the lessening of large ones with fire- 
bricks or otherwise, is always to be avoided, on 
account of the increased draught. Asmall fire can 
be easily kept in a large fireplace, while it is 
difficult to keep any in a small one. 

The vertical bars he recommends are doubtless 
good, and I find can be obtained through an iron- 
monger, of cast iron, to fit inside bars of circular- 
fronted fireplaces, but there are not as yet many 
wholesale houses who supply them in London. 

As regards sides and back of lace, I remem- 
ber a very good effect being produced by lining them 
about 1 in. thick with plumbago, the materials of 
some old crucibles. A capital heat was obtained. 

The leaning forward of the back plate over the 
fire is another good point tending to assist in 
keeping the heat of the fire where it should be, 
viz., in the fireplace, instead of up the chimney. 
The good old stoves provided for this by regu- 
lating the register from the front, without having 
to use tongs or soil the bands, as is unfortunately 
the case with most new stoves. 

RoBERT P. NOTLEY. 

35, Bucklersbury, E.C., Feb. 17, 1886. 








SURVEYORS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Sirn,—Could any reader of the Buslder give me 
information respecting examinaticns for land sur- 
veyors in New Zealand?! Where and how are they 
conducted, and is it a n qualification for 
candidates to have been previously articled in an 
engineer’s or surveyor’s office! Also, what are the 
subjects for examination ? H. H. P. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Srr,—Referring to the paragraph from /nxvention, 
in your issue of the 20th inst., complaining that 
the special certificates awarded at the Health 
Exhibition of 1884 have not yet reached the exhi- 
bitors, we think it only just to the committee to 
state that we received our certificates three weeks 
ago. BANNER BROTHERS, 

Billiter-square, E.C. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Accrington.—At a meeting of the Accrington 
and Church Outfall Sewerage Board, held on 
the 4th inst, the Clerk reported the result 
of an interview, held by a deputation from the 
Board, with Mr. Petre respecting the purchase 
of Coppy Clough site for sewage purification 
works. The deputation had agreed to purchase 
the site for 5,0001. This was considered very 
satisfactory, as it was 3007. less than was first 
asked, and Mr. Petre also agreed to add nearly 
another acre of land. A satisfactory arrange- 
ment was also come to for the lease of a plot of 
land between the sewage site and the canal for 
wharfage purposes. The report was approved 
and adopted. At the same meeting the engi- 
neer submitted complete plans and estimates 
for the proposed outfall sewers and purification 
works, his estimate for these purposes being 
22,7671. It was resolved to apply to the Local 
Government Board for powers to borrow 
28,0001., the difference being made up by cost 
of site and legal expenses. The engineer for 
the works is Mr. E. Knowles, C.E., Accrington. 

Haverfordwest.—The new Sunday Schools in 
connexion with the St. Thomas’s Church have 
just been completed by Mr. W. Reynolds, of 
Haverfordwest, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker. 
The main room is 42 ft. by 32 ft.,and the four 
class-rooms 20 ft. by 14 ft. each. The walls are 
of local stone, and the roofs open-timbered and 
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slated. The cost has been about 700/., and the 
accommodation provided is for 308. 

Knutsford.—New premises for the Post-office 
authorities were opened at Knutsford last 
Monday. The new buildings have a frontage 
to King-street of 50 ft., and are designed on 
Old English type, of which so many examples 
are to be found in Chester and throughout 
the county. The front external walls have 
for their main feature a series of large brick 
piers carried from base course to cornice, 
terminating at the front in three over- 
hanging gables, the windows to the first floor 
being projecting oriels. The size of the Post- 
office is 32 ft. by 17 ft. The facing bricks and 
terra-cotta work have been supplied by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon; and the works have 
been carried out by Mr. Henry Pemberton, of 
Knutsford, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Owen, of Man- 
chester. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lancashire.—The Church of St. David, Haigh, 
Lancashire, built by a most usefal pioneer of 
the revival of Gothic architecture, T. M. Rick- 
man, is about as dreary a building inside and 
out as could well be found. The Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres having promised a subscrip- 
tion of 500l., and other gifts coming in, it is 
now proposed to build a chancel, vestries, and 
organ-chamber, form a baptistery, and make 
other improvements to render the church more 
fitting for divine worship. The father of the 
present Earl was a large subscriber to the 
Church of St. Elizabeth, built a few years ago 
in this parish. The Church of Holy Trinity, 
Parkfield, Middleton, Lancashire, a poor speci- 
men of Modern Gothic, but which has hearty 
services and good congregations, has taken a 
step forward in the direction of internal im- 
provement. Common deal benches have been 
removed to make way for oaken choir-stalls 
and prayer-iesks. There is also arcaded panel- 
ling against the north and south walls of the 
chancel, and additions to the organ front. 
further improvements are in contemplation. 
——St. Anne’s, Brindle Heath, which is a little 
chapel of ease to St. Thomas Pendleton, has 
lately been adorned by an oaken reredos, with 
flanking arcading on the east wall, north and 
south of the altar. From the central part 
oaken pillars spring, carrying an arch over the 
east window, which, heretofore, was plain and 
bare. The panels of the reredos proper con- 
tain a cross and other sacred symbols. The six 
panels of the arcading have been decorated by 
paintings of plants, executed by Mesars. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne. The cost of the whole has 
been defrayed by Mr. Charles J. Heywood, who 
is warden, and resides in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, is architect 
for all the above-mentioned works. 

_Bestwood (Notts).—Of late years a colliery 
village has sprung up at Bestwood, on the 
estate of the Duke of St. Alban’s. The church 
is @ mile and a half away, and the school is the 
only building in which a service can he held. 
A mission church has, therefore, been pro- 
jected by the Rev. A. 8. Hawthorne, the vicar, 
and it is to be built at once. The Duke of 
St. Alban’s gives the site and 6001., and the 
Colliery Company gives also 6001. A simple 
brick building is proposed, so planned as to be 
suitable for lectures and parish gatherings of 
various kinds. Mr. Medland Taylor, of Man- 
— is the architect. 

_ 4ondon.—S8t. James’s Church (Minor), . 
lick-hill, has been entirely ree ae by eam 
Campbell, Smith, & Campbell, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Francis C bambers, architect. 
C armarthen.—A new church to seat 300 adults 
is to be built near Carmarthen from the designs 
of Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, architect, Swansea. 

















The New Surrey Chapel Buildings.— 
The erection of the new noth Chapel, in 
Blackfriars-road, is about to be commenced. 
The site of the new chapel is only a few 
yards distant from that which it is to suc- 
ceed. Three properties on the east side 
of Blackfriars - road have been purchased to 
clear the site for the new building, includin 
the premises now occupied as Turkish Baths. 


The building will have a frontage 

i of 54 ft. 
Blackfriars-road, and will extend to a poche 
er gir = 96 ft. The cost of the new chapel 
2 Fon cols Im connexion is estimated at 
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FOUNDATIONS.—IX. 
fey: should always, if possible, be 





driven through such soft earth into 
solid ground below. They have thus 
been made to penetrate several feet through 
the hardest clay or gravel. They cannot 
be driven into pure sand, as the force of 
the blow is not spent in producing penetra- 
tion, but is spread downward in a conical 
form through the body of the sand so as to 
give complete resistance to the blow. The 
effect of pure, fine gravel in resisting the pene- 
tration of a pile is somewhat similar, in proportion 
to ita fineness. In making the foundations for the 
high-level bridge at Newcastle, piles were driven 
through 40 ft. of mixed sand and gravel, so as 
to rest upon the rock. A pile so driven would 
bear 150 tons for several days without sign of 
failure. Holes have been made in rock in order 
to receive the feetof piles. It is considered that 
a pile is well driven when it will stand thirty 
blows of a ram weighing 800 Ib., with a fall of 
5 ft., without sinking more than one-fifth of an 
inch. The safe load upon a pile that is driven 
in firm ground may be taken to be 1,000 Ib. per 
square inch of the head of the pile, but in soft 
ground this must depend upon the degree of 
resistance whieh it affords,—about 200 lb. per 
inch being generally reckoned upon in practice. 
With regard to the actual capacity of the pile 
to carry weight, looking upon it as a square 
eolumn of timber, and allowing that such a 
column might, if fixed above ground, be safely 
loaded to one-tenth of its breaking-weight, the 
pile (being surrounded by earth) may be loaded 
to one-fifth of the breaking-weight. But, on 
the other hand, the breaking-weight of wet 
timber is only about half that of timber that is 
dry,—as in the case of a wooden stanchion or 
story-post. Therefore, the safe load upon a 
pile is practically the same as that upon a 
stanchion of similar length and section. No 
account is taken of any direct support to a 
building that may be obtained from the earth 
that is between the piles. 

The best material practically available for 
piles is elm, both on account of its toughness 
under the blows of the ram and of its durability. 
Some of the piles under old London Bridge 
were of this wood. Elm is one of the few 
kinds of timber in which the sap-wood appears 
to be of equal durability with the heart. It 
should be used green. American elm has been 
largely used, but Memel timber is most gene- 
rally employed. Whole timbers from 9 in. to 
18 in. square are available, or half-timbers 
which are made by dividing the square balks 
into two pieces longitudinally. When the 
ground is hard it is neceseary to fit a ring of 
wrought-iron round the head of each pile to 
prevent splitting, and also to put a wrought- 
iron or cast-iron shoe, either pointed or chisel 
shaped, at the foot to enable it to penetrate the 
earth. 

The application of piling to the various pur- 
poses for which foundations require to be made 
in soft earth or under water is a subject of 
great extent and variety ; but, in general, these 
foundations are made by the use of bearing 
piles of whole timbers which carry the whole 
weight of the structure. Sheeting piles made of 
half-timbers are used either in the making of a 
cofferdam to keep out the water during con- 
struction, or as a permanent enclosure of the 
area in which the bearing-piles have been 
driven. The bearing-piles are usually placed in 
pairs along the course of a wall, or in groups 
under large piers, or under the foundation of a 
tower or chimney-shaft, the tops of the piles 
being cut off level to receive planking to carry 
the brickwork or masonry. It is not usual to 
drive the piles much closer together than 3 ft. 
between their centres, and it is not advisable to 
disturb the soil around them more than is 
necessary. In the case of a group of piles that 
are intended to carry a massive base, the soft 
earth may be cleared away for some 3 ft. below 
the level of the heads, and the space so found 
may be filled with concrete on which the plank- 
ing can be placed. The concrete best fitted for 
use in important works under water is that 
which is made by first mixing sand and a good 
hydraulic lime into a paste or mortar, and 
then adding the broken stone or gravel. In 
France, where material so compounded is 
— used, it is called béton. 

In forming the inclosure round such a foun- 





dation the sheet piling is put in by driving, in 


the first instance, “ guide” piles at the 
and at intervals between shown, and ipine ee 
piles together by horizontal timbers fixeq on 
both sides of them. The ordinary piles are 
then driven between them, beginning in each 
case close to a guide-pile, and making the 
chisel-shaped shoe of the sheeting pile with the 
edge inclined, so that it has a tendency to press 
towards the guide-pile as it descends. In the 
centre of each space a pile which exactly fits the 
opening that is left is driven so as to complete 
the inclosure at that spot. The swelling of the 
timber through being soaked with the water 
suffices to make the sheeting sufficiently tight. 
Cast-icon piles driven in the ordinary way 
have been used, a wooden block being placed 
between the ram and the head of the pile to 
prevent danger of fracture from the blow. Such 
a block or “dolly ” has often to be used in order 
to trans:nit the blow from the ram down to 4 
pile that is lower than the base of the machine. 
The loss of effective power is very considerable. 
Cast-iron plates have also been used where the 
object was to inclose a waterway or space rather 
than to carry a building. 








Books. 


Wood-carving: Practically, Theoretically, and 
Historically considered. By Frep MIttre. 
London: Wyman & Sons. 


H& book so entitled covers a great 
EE deal of ground and raises a multi- 
tade of questions touching the philo- 
sophy of art in ite widest sense, into the 
discussion of which we cannot now afford 
space to follow the author. Mr. Miller is 
known to be an experienced and accom- 
plished worker in many of the by - paths 
of art, possessed of quick sympathies and a 
facility of exposition which is not given to 
every practical artist. His subject is one of 
engrossing interest, and the field it offers is 
almost unexplored. We cannot but regret, 
therefore, that he has treated it in a partial 
and somewhat discursive fashion ; saying 
many things which might well have been 
left unsaid, and omitting much which is 
essential to an adequate treatment of the art 
and mystery of carving in wood. He isa 
declared Goth, and expends some energy in 
attacking certain forms of art with which he 
has but an imperfect sympathy, and he falls 
into the common error of attempting to exalt 
the craft of which he undertakes the elucida- 
tion by uafair depreciation of its rivals, going 
so far as to speak of the “flaunting, brazen 
splendour of stucco and carton pierre.” The 
hand, as he truly says, is the only perfect 
machine for artistic expression, but the hand 
can surely express itself as effectually in & 
plastic material as in the more refractory oak. 
Nor can we see that moulded is of necessity 
more “aggressive” than carved ornament. 
Both may be overdone, and one may, in such 
cireymstances, be as reasonably accused of 
“bragian boldness” as the other. This is, how- 
ever, by the way. The main purport of the 
book is to recommend the art of carving in 
wood, to mark out the lines upon which its 
study should proceed, and to explain the tt 
chanical processes incident to its practice aD 
the severai tools and appliances required by 
the carver. All this is done earnestly, intelli- 
gently, and according to knowledge, and we 
confidently commend the result to the student 
and amateur. The opinions expressed on the 
relative value of various phases of the art 
may be read to be “ weighed and considered, 
as Bacon recommends. Mr. Miller has elected 
for a certain school and cannot bring himself 
to tolerate any other. Classic art is with -- 
effete, and the methods of the artists of the 
Italian Renaissance little short of immoral. 
We would plead for a’ somewhat broader view 
of the subject, and will even confess that we 
are unable to see with his eyes the wickedness 
of mixing up animal and vegetable forms 
purely ornamental designs as the el 
artists did, or the essential difference 2 their 
use of such ornamental opportunities and _ 
“gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire _of t : 
Medieval carvers, which are often allied aD 
interwoven with their works. Of the erage 
with which he visits the realistic schoo r 
Grinling Gibbons we make no complain’, - on 
we are not quite sure that some of the m 





work which the author commends 18 not 


' approaching Gibbone’s type a little too closely. 
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-nfnite variety and endless play of fancy 
anal by the best Gothic work is scarcely 
sufficiently insisted upon, and we cannot help 
feeling that some of the examples given by 
Mr. Miller, without reprehension, are mechanical, 
dull, and inartistic to the last degree, ‘‘ as dead 
as leaves in December, without one tender touch 
or one warm stroke ” in their composition. 

The illustrations are the least satisfactory 

of the book. We cannot honestly com- 
mend the selection when we remember the 
wealth of available examples. They are 
coarsely rendered, and they do not by any 
means give expression to those special charac- 
teristics which differentiate carving in wood. 
The German examples are the best, and show 
of what excellence this charming form of art is 
capable, and in what direction the student must 
seek success. 

We are sorry to appear to speak disparagingly 
of a book which, although not without certain 
shortcomings, should find its way into the 
hands of every carver in wood, if only for the 
sound instruction it conveys as to methods of 
working and the interesting esthetic questions 
which it raises. But Mr. Miller has not done 
himself justice in this hasty and imperfect 
treatment of a noble subject, for a more 
satisfactory elucidation of which he possesses 
many qualifications. 





La Sculpture Antique: Origines, Description, 
Classification des Monuments de UV Egypte et 
dela Gréce. Par ApRIEN WaAGNON. Avec 16 
Planches. Paris: Rothschild. 1885. 

M. Wacnon has done well in dedicating his 

book to M. G. Perrot. It is impossible to read 

a single page without recognising the inspira- 

tion of the “ Histoire de I’ Art dans I’ Antiquité ” 

which, in its three successive volumes, we have 
had from time to time occasion to notice. Both 
writers find that when they come to the detailed 
and systematic comparison of the art of Egypt 
and Greece what strikes them is rather contrast 
than analogy, and both point for the solution of 
the problem to the diverse character of physical 
configuration and climate in the two countries. 

Egypt is the country of level plains, of a vast 

river, of intense protracted heat: hence it 

brought forth a people laborious, monotonous, 
conservative, who in turn created an art 
massive, monumental, realistic, unimaginative. 

Greece was a land of hills, of sea, of keen wind 

and clear sunlight; its children were a people 

of warriors, navigators, climbers, adventurers ; 
then art was vital, pliant, ideal, individual. 

Such is M. Wagnon’s constant text, nor can we 

call it a novel one, but he drives it home by 

skilful illustration; he compares such statues as 
that of the Egyptian ‘“‘scribe” and the Greek 

“Apollo” of Tenea, and by thus choosing monu- 

ments supposed to be analogous, and indeed 

superficially so, he emphasises more cogently 
the fundamental sub-surface contrasts. The 
book is one that can scarcely fail to suggest 

much to both artist and archwologist. It has a 

few good plates, and many more excessively 

ones. 





Practical Problems and Lines for Working Draw- 
ings useful in the Workshop. Manchester: 
Abel Heywood & Son. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 

Tails little book has been compiled for the use 

of working men. It appears, however, to be 

more suited to the drawing-office than the work- 
: p- Working men, as a rule, leave to the 
raughtsmen euch subjects as the considera- 
tion of “* lines used in geometrical construction,” 

superficial forms or figures bounded by right 
or straight lines,” finding “the points through 
which the curve of a Grecian cyma recta is 
drawn, and such like matters. We quite 
sympathise, however, with the desire of the 
ee of this volume to lead workmen to 

. “4 & more intelligent interest in their work, 

nd certainly there is nothing in the volume in 

= beyond the reach of any man gifted 

— industry and a fair share of 

Problems is rendered easier by a large number 

pare illustrations, and lations used in the 

be f ng- office or workshop, the little book will 
ound useful in a great number of cases. 


the Boiler-makers Ready Reckoner. By Jonn 
hese revised and edited by D. Kinnear 

THIs ia London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
moder: ok of quite the right sort. A 
Oderate-sized volume, so as to be easy of 
» treating of but one subject in a 





The elucidation of the different T 


thoroughly practical manner. The author has 
not aimed at writing a treatise on boiler- 
making, but has endeavoured to set before 
practical men a collection of rules and tables 
to which they can turn for assistance on doubt- 
fal points, or which will shorten and simplify 
the necessary calculations required in designing 
steam boilers. 

The value of the work would be increased by 
some data as to testing, and the section that 
treats of the riveting of boilers might well be 
enlarged, especially in view of the light that 
has been thrown on the subject lately by the 
labours of the Commission on riveting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 





The Engineer's, Millwright’s, and Machinist's 
Practical Assistant. By WitLiamM Templeton. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


Tus is a collection of tables, rules, and data 
compiled for the use of engineers, the whole 
being comprised in just over one hundred pages. 
There are the usual weights and meastres, 
tables of circumferences and areas of circles, 
weights of fiat and round iron, tables of specific 
gravities, pitch circles of wheels, &c. The 
desultory remarks on the properties of steam 
and construction of steam boilers might well 
have been left out. They are useless to thuse 
acquainted with the subjects, and not sufficient 
to instruct those ignorant of such matters; 
there is plenty of useful matter left out of the 
book that might well fillthe space. The infor- 
mation given on the use of the slide-rule will be 
found valuable to practical men, but it is 
difficult to imagine why the “table of railway 
gradients and resistance to trains per ton of 
inclination,” standing as it does almost alone, 
was inserted. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
7,763. Drain Pipe. T. Watson, Glasgow. 
The drain-pipe is trough-shaped, and fitted with 
a movable longitudinal cover. The lengths are 
counected by spigot and faucet joints. 


13,036, Street Lamp-post. T. Lumley. 
Cons:sts in the combination of a street lamp-post, 


a post-office letter-box, and a fire alarm, or any two 
of these. 


13,136, Window-sash Fastener. G. Guy. 


The latch guard of an ordinary sash-fastener is 
slotted, and a bent lever pivoted wi:hin it so as to 
fall behind the arm of the fastener and secure it. 


14,974, Fireplaces. T. Fraser. 


An arched recess is formed at the back of an 
ordinary open fireplace, into which fuel is fed to be 
coked. the coke is raked forward and burned, 
while fresh fuel is fed into the recess. 


15,506, Bath. S. Owen. 


The bath is cast with a seat atthe head. Pipes 
from the hot and cold — tanks pe cat gad 
supply pipe, and thus the mixing is effec ore 
aidietae tate the bath. 

16,452, Manhole-cover for Sewers. B. Bad- 
ham. 

The manhole cover and ventilator are cast in one 
iece with a chilled surface. A catch-pit is built 
n the brickwork underneath the ventilator to inter- 

cept any dirt which may gain access, To facilitate 
the removal of this dirt, the ventilator is hinged 
and fastened down by a catch. The escaping gas 
may be disinfected by passing it through charcoal, 
&e. To flush the sewer, it is only necessary to raise 
the ventilator, and introduce a hose-pipe by the 
opening. 

13,497, Exhaust Ventilator. 8S. Chinn. 

Three series of vertical plates are arranged one 
within the other on the shaft top, between a plate 
and acover. The plates of one series overlap the 

between those of the series next inside. 
The outer and inner plates are slightly bent, the 
middle ones being flat. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Feb. 12.—2,063, H. Morris, Window Fastenings. 
—2,070, J. Watson, Cowls for Preventing Down- 
draughts.—2,072, E. Steward and J. Martin, Gully 


"Feb. 13.—2,131, R. Greenwood and J. Webb, 
Sash Fasteners.—2,141, L. Baudu, Bakers’ Ovens. 

Feb. 15.—2,149, 8. Bridgen, Fittings for Gas 
Brackets, Chandeliers, &o. — 2,150, B. Twigg, 
Chandeliers.—2,157, E. Kirchner, Mortising Ma- 
chines. —2,165, W. Telfer and J. Shaw, Cooking 
Ranges. —2,199, W. Tylor and W. Drayson, Closet 
Basin and other Joints. 

Feb. 16.—2,214, R. Hayhurst, Spring Hinge.— 
2.235, W. Farley, Cisterns for Fiushing Water- 
closets 


&e.— 1. A. Boult, Saws.—2,255, L. 
Nash, Water Meters.—2,269, W. Payton, Pre 








vent- 
ing the Bursting of Water-pipes by Frost.—2,275, 





A. Clark, Locks.—2,285, A. Schauschieff, Locks 
and Latches. 

Feb. 17.—2,302, B. Phillipson, Water-closets, &c. 
—2,310, D. Swan, Pigments.— 2,326, R. Rae, Water- 
closets, 

Feb, 18.—2,348, D. Wilson, Building Blocks, 
Window Sills, Door Steps, &c,—2,351, G. Pridmore 
and G. Wakeman, Window Fastenings.—2,371, E. 
tloughton, Chimney Tops.—2,374, C. Groombridge 
and J. Rickman, Fastenings for Doors.—2,378, 3. 
Varley, Electric Bells.—2,399, H. Faija, Apparatus 
for Mixing Concrete. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


15,782, H. and T. Riddiough, Paintersand Paper- 
em, me Folding Table.—15,464, E. Preston and E. 
de Kusett, Lavatories. — 15,738, W. Egglestone, 
Sanitary Traps. — 525, W. Morrison, Cooking 
Ranges.—871, 8. Osborn, Combined Bed Couch and 
Chair.—979, W. Leggott, Regulating Fanlights, 
Ventilators, or Casements.—981, W. Leggott, Regu- 
lating Skylights.—1,007, J. Spong, Automatic Fire 
Alarm.—1,109, J. Shanks and J. Lyon, Excavating 
Apparatus.—487, E. McClellan, Traps for Waste 
Pipes and Draios.—521, J. Hicken, Automatic Door 
Opener.—538, RK. S: mers, Fireplaces.- 1,139, T. 

Valton, Lever Locks and Latches.—1,163, H. 
Vaughan, Floors for Drying Bricks, &c. —1,206, G. 
Whitehead, Ventilator or Chimney Cowl.—1,35], 
H. Holland, Preventing Down -draughts in 
Chimneys. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 

3,809, J. Carpenter, Fire Grates and Stoves,— 
4,429, T. Redman, Hanging Sunburners.—4,663, 
B. Boothroyd, Automatically Opening and Closing 
Ventilators.— 5,042, J. Howlett and T. Panario, 
Water-waste Preventing Cisterns.—5,278, B. Verity, 
Warm-air Stove.—5,442, F. Ransome, Manufacture 
of Cement.—6,034, R. Hale, Ventilating.—9,528, 
A. Gates, Bakers’ Ovens.—]2,542, E. Ferrari, 
Ladders.—550, K. Weise, Pan-Tile Roofing.—602, 
W. Zimmermann, Automatic Locking Mechanism 
for Doors, Windows, Casements, &c.— 4,646, E. 
Showell, Sash Fastenings.—4,901, H. Pinkerton, 
Sprip inges.—-7,579, W. Bruce, Syphon Traps. — 
12,275, J. Thropp, Spirit Leve's.—3805, W. _ 
a W. Kershaw, Senemnaaiiinn Sheet or Plate 

lass. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 








Fre. 8. 
By A. CHANCELLOR. 
Riehmond—-15, 16, and 17, Parkshot, copyhold ...... £350 
Sunbury, ne«r—A plot of freehold land ............+e 80 
Richmond, Paradise-road—House and shop ......... 330 
CLur-h-walk— House and shop swe = ae 
Lower-road— Hope Cottage, copyhold .............+ 410 
Perseverance-place—A copyhold plot of land...... 65 


Red Lion-street— One-third share of copybold 














yard and stabling ............-0-cess000« _— 520 
2 and 3, The Square, copyho'd ............cecsesecsessees 425 
Upper Hill-street—Copyhold house and shep...... 450 
George-street— Copyhold yard with sheds ......... 310 
8, 10, and 12, Artichoke-alley, copyhold ............ 345 
5 Perseverance-place, copyhold ... -... a 
Upper Hill-street—House and shop, 6 years, 
ground-rent 24/. ....... bi seiinbbbeadonease 20 
2 and 3, Kew-road, 7 years, ground-rent 601. ...... 250 
Kew-road—Laburnham and Albert Houses, 43 
years, ground-rent BOL, ......ccccecresceeseesesesecerees 500 
Fs. 16, 
By Dyzr, Son, & Hittoy, 
Greenwich—7, Cottage-place, freehold .............0+++ 305 
9, College-place East, 20 yeare, ground-reat l/.15s. 145 
Fup. 17. 
By Rusnwortu & Srevens. 
Regent’s Park—42, Avenue-road, 51 years, ground- 
pam BBE, ..ccccccceserecessseccceces ; « 1,860 
Frs. 18 
By A. Warsow, 
Harrow—The Wesldston Post-office, freehold ...... 580 


By W. WHITELEY. 

Harrow-road—30, Woodchester-street, 66 years, 
ground-rent 51, .........ceecesereereasennenesercseverseeess 370 
Notting Hill—119, Cambridge-gardens, 89 years, 























ground-rent 11, .....cc0ssesceseereeeees cvces . 1,650 
By J.C. Piatt. 
Chiswick—17, Bolton-gardens, 94 years, ground- 
rent 6J..... pacouscoouvesseus 250 
By Inman, Suanr, & HamRrneron. 
Hutton, near Brentwood—Hutton Lodge, with 
grounds, freehold... seccecsevcssesesoscocese 65) 
MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Fuprvanry 27. ele 
Architectural Association.—Visit to the New Buildings 
of Bion College and the Offices of the London Schoo! 
Board. Members to meet at the Ccllege, Victoria Embank- 
ment, at 2°30 p.m. 
Royal Institution, —Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., on “ The 
ist f Geometry.” 3 p.m. a 
mis. Poul’e eslecwiagiost Society.— Visit to St. Paul’s 
thedral. 2°15 p m. ae 
Scdinbergh Architectural Association.—The Visit to the 
Museum of Science and Art will not take page ts an- 
nounced last week, in consequence of the recent ess of 
Col. Murdoch Smith, who was to have conducted the party. 


Monpay, Marca 1. 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures in Architecture : 
Mr %. Aitchison, A.R.A., cn * Style and Composition. 


F Foy al Institute of British Architects.—Special General 
. Sp.m. 
ag of Engineers.—Mr. E. 8. Bellasis on “The 
Roorkee Hydraulic Experiments.” 7°30 p.m. 
Victoria Institute.—S p.m. 
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Clerks of Works’ Association,—Monthly meeting at 31, 


Spring-gardens, 8 p.m. 

Tosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural Section). 

Pay = ~ Mr. David Fcoele and Mr. W. P. Buchan, 
On Ventilation.” 


Tvespay, Marcu 2. 
“the U sateen den oe: Praag hy om 
wrinale a oS dtp chanel ‘Distribution of Prizes, 
+e af rOxeil Bo insere,—Farther discussion on 
Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt’s paper on “ The River Seine. 


8 p.m. 

Socket of Bibiical Archeology.—8 p.m. 

ee, be. a Architectural Associatio .— Paper by Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.1.B.A. 7°39 p.m. 

Wepyvespay, Marcna 3. m 
enters’ Hall, London Weall.— Professor Kerr, 
FRIBA. will give a Lecture entitled “‘ A Gossip on the 
Philosophy of Building Materials.” 8 " m. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. T. Morgan, 
F.S.A., will read » paper entitled ** Notes on Haslemere.” 
(2) Mr. R. Mann on *‘ The Roman Villa at Box.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts —Mr. C. V. Boys on “Calculating 
Machines.” 8 p.m. aah 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. 830 p.m. 

Tuvaspay, Marcu 4. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures in Architecture : 
Mr. W. Watkiss Lioyd on “ The Theory of ion in 
the Arts generally, and particularly in Architecture.” 
Sp m. 

Rociety for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas on ‘* The Proportions of the Beau- 
Idea] of the Human wel oe 

Society of Antiqueries.—Ballot for the Election of 
Fellows. 83) p.m, 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—Mr. Shirley Marphy on 
*‘ Metropolitan Defences against Infectious Diseases.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute —(1) Mr. G. J. Bain on 
“The Grahams or Graemes of the Debateable Land.” 
(2) Mr. G. Wardle on “The Ancient Buildings of the 
Charterhouse.”” (3) Mr. W. T. Watkin on “ n In- 
scriptions found in Britain in 1886.’" 4 p.m. 
dinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. John 
McLachian on “‘ Old Edinburgh Architecte.”” 8°30 p.m, 
Farpay, Marcu 5, 
University College.—Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., on 


“Greek Myths illustrated by Fictile Vases and other 
Monuments.” II. 4pm 


Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society.—12°15 p.m, 
Sarcepay, Mascu 6. 
Royal Institution,—The Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., on “The 
History of Geometry.” II. 3 p.m. 
Association v Public Sanitary Inspector:.—Mr. W. 
Warner on “ The Disposal of Sewage Sludge.”’ 6°30 p.m. 








Miscellanea. 


British Archeological Association.— 
At the meeting of this Association on the 
17th inst., Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., 
in the chair, the Rev. Scott Surtees exhi- 
bited photographs, &c., of the Church at 
Heysham, a portion of which building is of 
Saxon date. Mr. Proctor Burroughs, F.8.A., 
described a curious ring with a cameo head 
of early work set in gold. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., exhibited some objects of fictile 
ware discovered in excavations in the City of 
London, among which was an altar flower vase 
of green glazed pottery, probably from one of 
the parish churches. The Rev. G. F. Browne, 
of Cambridge, exhibited rubbings of the remark- 
able Saxon sepulchral stone at Whitchurch, 
Hants. This stone is semicircular in form, 
having an inscription around the semicircular 
edge, a bust being in the front face and a 
charming design of interlaced work on the 
corresponding position behind. The first paper 
was by Mr. E. Walford, M.A., on the custom 
of burial in woollen. After referring to the 
Act 13th of Charles II., which provides 
that every person should be buried in 
woollen and not wrapped in linen, in 
order to prevent the importation of the 
latter fabric into England, the mode of pro- 
cedure was stated. In the discussion which 
followed, it was pointed out that the law was 
probably but an amplification of a much older 
custom, Mr. Hodgetts showing that a Saxon 
chief was buried in his cloak, Mr. Birch that 
Queen Elizabeth believed that the custom would 
improve the woollen trade, and Mr. Mould that 
the custom was not yet quite extinct. A 
was then read by Mr. Romilly Allen, F.8.A 
(Scot.), on the remarkable Saxon cross stones 
at Halton and Heysham, Lancashire. One of 


these has the emblems of th angeli 
another has a curious r Tage a 


per 


oth epresentation of 

ys ene being interlaced salhennns ae 
tone.—Anoth i i 

iB <0 nother Munich stained-glass 


has just been erec essrs 
Mayer & Co., of Munich i _ St. 
Philip’s Church, Maidstone, representing in two 
lights Samuel as a child ministering to the 
Lord and Hannah presenting Samuel with a 
oe er yng is @ memorial to Mr. Collis 
mother of the pre 
Came tie present vicar, the Rey. H. 





Glasgow.—At the meeting of the Deacon’s 
Court of Stockwell Free Church a few days ago 
a design prepared by Mr. John B. Wilson, of 
Glasgow, was selected for erection from seven 
submitted in limited competition for the new 
church proposed to be erected in Pollokshields. 
The selected design is Italian Renaissance in 
style, and will have a tower at the corner about 
120 ft. high. The church will give accommo- 
dation to over 970 sitters, and has also a hall 
seating 400 persons, besides class-rooms, vestry, 
&c. The proposed cost is 6,5001. 

Royal School of Mines.— Prof. Warington 
Smyth, F.R.S., in continuing his lectures on 
Mining, in the theatre of the Geological 
Museum, Jermyn-street, considered the various 
details connected with the laying of the piers 
for Blackfriars Bridge. The foundations of the 
piers were put in by means of wrought-iron 
caissons, the casings of the lower part of which 
were left permanently in the work. The upper 
part, which was formed of buckle-plates, was 
afterwards removed. The iron used in the 
caissons was, in every case, to be capable of 
bearing a tensile strain of eighteen tons per 
square inch. The faces of the {|-irons and 
plates which formed the outer edge of the mov- 
able panels were so planed up as, after rivet- 
ing, to insure perfect accuracy in the dimen- 
sions and form of these movable panels, with- 
out which a watertight dam never can be ob- 
tained. The caissons were rendered perfectly 
watertight before the last spit of excavation, 
previously to commencing the foundation, was 
allowed to be removed. The joints of tlie 
movable panels of the vaissons were made good 
with vulcanised indiarabber. A complete 
covering round the whole of the edges of the 
panels to be joined was cemented on before the 
panels were put in place, and a strip of india- 
rubber was also cemented over the edge of the 
permanent part before the temporary super- 
structure was erected, thus giving a double 
strip of indiarubber, 2} in. by § in. between 
every joint. The space allowed for the india- 
rubber, when screwed up, was§ in. Thecentral 
or rectangular caissons were of the same dimen- 
sions for all the piers, but the cut-water 
caissons for the two middle piers were larger 
than those for the piers next the abutments by 
1 ft. 9 in. on the two convex sides. The ground 
was carefully prepared before the caissons were 
lowered, all stones, piles, and old timber being 
removed, and the bed of the river dredged to a 
level. Guide piles, strongly framed and secured 
were used to guide the caissons into place, the 
caissons being lowered by strong tackling 
attached to six points. Weights were then ap- 
plied to force down the caissons. The excavation 
of gravel and clay from the interior was partly 
done by dredging and ly by divers, and when 
the bottom was laid , by ordinary working. 
When the separate caissons of each pier were 
sunk to the full depth, the foundations were 
then put in up to the level of the top of the 
permanent plates. The intermediate spaces 
were then dredged out, the ends closed with 
double piling and clay. The enclosed space 
was then also filled up to the top of the 
permanent plates with cement concrete. 
Wi . thus secured, the water was pumped 
out, and the temporary plates removed as the 
work proceeded, thus clearing the whole pier 
from end to end, and allowing it to be bonded 
throughont. 

Coventry.—A four-light stained-glass window 
has jast been erected in Holy Trinity Church, 
Coventry, in memory of Alderman Fynes, by 
his family and old friends. The subject, which 
occupies the whole of the window, illustrates 
the Adoration of the Magi. Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick-street, London, 
pond the artists who designed and executed the 
work. 

The Late Earl Cairns’s Town Resi- 
dence in the Auction Market.— Last week 
at the Auction Mart, by direction of the 
executors, Messrs. J. & N. Kemp, of Albany- 
street, Regent’s Park, submitted to competi- 
tion the town mansion of the late Earl 
Cairns, in Cromwell-road, and known as No. 5, 
Cromwell Houses, within a short distance of 
Cromwell-place and the South Kensi 
railway station. The mansion, which is held 
on lease for an unexpired term of several 
years, was stated to be very substantially 
built and to contain a large number of recep- 
tion and entertaining apartments. Theh 
offer for the property being 15,300l., it was 


withdrawn, as being considerably below the 
reserve. 


(Fes. 27, 1886. 


The New Railway Bridge and Station 
at Black friars.—The London, Chatham, ang 
Dover Reilway Company’s new bridge and 
station works at Blackfriars are approachi 
completion, and it is expected that they will ~ 


opened for traffic early in the summer. The br; 
across the Thames is all but finished, and there 
are now being laid. The bridge carries six lines 
of rails, and as the existing bridge carries fon; 
lines, there will be ten lines of metals between 
the Middlesex and Surrey shores when the line 
as widened, is opened for traffic. The iron and 
steel used in the construction of the bridge has 
been supplied by the Thames Iron Company. 
The station buildings in Queen Victoria-strect 
have also been externally completed, and are 
now receiving their interior fittings. The build. 
ing is faced with red brick and Corsehill stone 
and has a frontage to Queen Victoria-street of 
120 ft. in length, with three entrances. From 
the booking-office on the ground-floor, the rail- 
way level and platforms are reached by spacious 
staircases. In addition to the trains to be 
despatched from the new station, there wil] 
also be ® connexion with the Ludgate-hil] 
Station, effected by an additional ling on 
the east side of the existing girder bridge 
over Queen Victoria- street. The roof over 
the station area is likewise in oourse 
of construction. The station area, with 
covered platforms, extends a considerable 
distance southwards over the Thames. The 
station buildings have been erected in part 
over the Metropolitan District line, with the 
Blackfriars Station of which there will be a 
communication. The old Blackfriars Station 
on the Surrey side of the Thames will 
not again be opened for passenger traffic, 
the Company intending to appropriate it ex- 
clusively as a goods depét, and the new station 
on the Middlesex side taking its place as the 
Blackfriars passenger station. The works are 
being carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Wolfe Barry, the Company’s engineer, Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird being the contractors. 


International Congress on Inland Navi- 
gation.—-Following up the Congress which 
assembled in Brussels last summer on the 
general subject of inland navigation, it has been 
decided to hold a second international meeting 
in the city of Vienna on the same subject 
during the coming summer. A committee of 
the Donanu-Verein, or Danubian Club, in the 
Austrian capital, has been appointed to make 
all necessary preparations. It is intended at 
the conference that the general question of 
inland water communication shall be discussed, 
from the scientific as well as practical points 
of view. The programme will contain four 
principal sections. The first will discuss the 
best means of making more generally known 
the advantages of inland navigation or canal 
traffic. The second will deal with the question 
of the best dimensions of canals, locks, &c. The 
third section refers to organisation of traffic on 
canals, whilst the fourth section relates to ship 
canals for sea-going vessels. The Vienna com- 
mittee proposes to organise two or three trips, 
which cannot fail to be of the highest interest 
to all engineers who take part in the proveed- 
ings. One of the excursions, for instance, will 
be down the Danube to the celebrated Iron 
Gate, in order to enable the visitors to witness 
what Australian engineers have been able to 
effect for the regulation of the Danube at that 
dificult spot. Another trip will be up the 
Danube to Linz, through the Rapids at Grein. 
The conference will assemble in Vienna early in 
the month of June. 


(South Wales) .— The first portion 
of the Lakefield-road Schools, viz., the Depart- 
ment for Infants, has just been completed by 
Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, of 
Swansea, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. H. nae aay 
The buildings y~ erage ~ Bo enact 
cost, incladi fitting 8, ing ’ . 2. ’ 
and the aan and boundary walls have been 
carried out at a cost of 3021. 17s. 6d. 


Trade Mems.—Messrs. Olark, Hunt, & Co. 
have removed their stock of stoves, chimney: 
pieces, &c., from 49, Old Bailey, to their show: 
rooras in Shoreditch (Nos. 159 and 160).—— 
Mr. T. W. Helliwell asks us to mention that 0 
fature his London address will be No. 5, West- 
minster Chambers.—— Messrs. Gibbs & Canning 


ighest | have opened a London office and show-room at 


. . C. 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
si appointed Mr. F. W. Geddes to repre 
seut them, 
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Ne 
ineering Society.—On the even- 
re poe eae February 17th, Professor 


iW Kennedy and the Committee of the 


‘neering Society held @ most successful 
os at University College, London, jn con- 
nexion with the College Society. Visitors were 
received in the Engineering Laboratory, where 
machinery was in motion, and Mr. A. 8. Ash- 
croft’s autographic stress diagram apparatus 
was shown in action. All the available space 
was occupied with exhibits, among which were 
working models of the Westinghouse Brake 
Company and the Worthington Pamping Com- 

' Mr. P. Brotherhood showed a three- 
cylinder engine and centrifugal pump. The 
nese Bronze Company gave 4 large 
exhibit of fittings, with two specimens, which 
were tested during the evening; while a 
piece of the Mersey lift-ram, with drawings 
of the lift, and a hydraulic ram, with 
cork air-vessel, were sent by Messrs. Easton & 
Anderson. The Electric Apparatus Company 
and Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson both gave 
electrical exhibits, which proved very popular, 
and mathematical instruments and indicators 
were shown by Messrs. Stanley & Elliott 
Brothers. Numerous drawings by the students 
of the College, and excellent photographs lent 
by Mr. Tweddell, the Worthington Company, 
Messrs. Perkins & Son, and others, supple- 
mented the exhibits. The College Society 
organised a show of photographs and photo- 
graphic apparatus in the Library, where Messrs. 
Clarke & Clarke exhibited their method of 
printing by gaslight. They also gave a concert 
in the Botanical Theatre, which was trans- 
mitted by telephone to a distant room. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials, _ Bywhom required, | Afchitect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be | 
| | Engineer. delivered. Page. 
| | oe 
eR ociiiticicientiittnicincsecnicscctnesasavces —_ of St. George’s, | 
anover-square...... |G. Livi 
ta Streets Works ........ senmerewsnsscetvenses Vestry of Chelsea ...... |G. oe Seaman March ond oii 
Begone © _ sadapencesstosscsecs New Windsor U. 8. a. | SOOIORND scsenckstiniseseiians do i, 
a Works, Street Cleansing, Ac.......... Westminstr Bd, of Wks |G. R. W. Wheeler March 3rd xiii. 
Works ond Miabeciale wo | Lambeth Vontry oon. | Hl. MeTateS ese a 
——, Floorplates, and Erection of Ironwrk, Midland Railway Co....1 A. A. Langley ............ March sh i 
anny Seaaete Spalis | Dartford Union ......... | Site innit 8 do xiii 
qennens , ootways pean a earn U.8.A.| J. W. Cockrill do. xiii. 
nti nase Sememate Coral | SW me lo. xiii. 
} fn — Materials ...... : isi | St. Giles’s Brd of Wks. G. Wallass? Hs March Sth vii 
fe oe Da >a and Materials ..................... | eeneee Loew Board ... | Official ...... ad do .: 
ollect TINIE. scicinlinicssssesicccas | West Ham Local Brd.| — Horn... ii 
ba — M iincinienhililibenanheideinenes | Lewisham Board of Wks Official SNC ei a ve sii. 
Wo Materials .......... .s+.| Rotherhithe Vestry...... eR ide do. ay 
yo 5 ee and M wilihbnclstienadens | War Department......... | do. do. ii. 
Wood } ys ace sptiicinndcnapsiidies | Chelsea Vestry............ |G. RB. Strachan............ do. xiii 
ar i x seseseees| WAE nieces EB eeeetaenape March 1¢th | ii. 
be Supply Wor .ss+e-| Atherstone B.S. A,...... _ Baidwin Lathan ......... do xiii 
bankment, TO scessereresesseressescccesess | Great Western Ry. Co. Official cons do. . 
Re-constraction of Piers to Viaduct ........... | do, | do do, | ii, 
Dispensary and Relief Station tntenesioen! Weadenente & Clapham 
| 2: SE Ralicamencccemesens T. W. Aldwinckle ...... March lith | xiv 
Removal of Refuse , seseesees| DYighton Town Council Offci fii. 
Additional Passing Places : -« London Tramways _ Sel 
OMPSMY), ..0<< 00000005. J.G. L, Steph ei i 
Alterations at Workhouse School ... ig to of St. Mary, ne, x — 
slington ............... Wa, Bmitd ......ccccccces e ui 
Works and Materials ............cccese-sccceresseses | War Department......... March 12th 
BU rimele, Be. ...ccccccccccrercsvessar s+: Com. of Sewers............ do, do. ii, 
Sis tonaee. | TE | — oeapee Xs Bd. -y a March 15th | xiv. 
lies idtnieaaibdneain bedbeddnadubadanedel enoa }.mO.A, ... | T. jbidiippouibdainuiiian j 
New Roof over Machine House ................... — Paper Mill Co. — - yet mE 
| SUE ebtediinsteeste Geeta. cccrevcoseveseveeness iii 
Masonic Hall and Club resistin a Masonic ne et ee 
; | Co., Lim, ...... Reg. Pope ......... stated | xiii. 
Erection of Semi-Detached Villas, Peckham... Sirdenminese J. iB; Wotton benensnaiin nie = =. 






































PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 











Nat £ Avvoi : | | | Applications 
ure of Appointment | By whom Advertised. | Salary. | ~ ein. Page. 
Clerk of the Works daskattipenin | Croydon Union............ 2h 10s. per week ... | March Ist | xviii. 


Rating Surveyor and Valuer ........................ | Faversham Union ...... | 
| Tottenham Local Board | 


Clerk of the Works 





Not stated ............ | March 4th | xviii. 


3/. 38. per week ...... | March 9th | xviii. 











TENDERS. 


BEXHILL (Sussex).—For alterations and additions 
Elmstead, Bexhill, x. Mr. H. Ward, architect, 














Hasti — 
P., Jenkins... soda soccer blS 0 O 
H. Parker as 485 12 0 
OS EE SE 400 15 0 
B. Foster 368 0 0 
Hutchings itiimme 22. 0 6 








CHESHIRE.—For three cottages on the Acton Estate, 
near Preston Brook, Cheshire, fur Wr. A. C. Talbot. 
Messrs. C. B. Linaker & 8. Davies, architects, Frodsham :— 

Stelfox & Carter, Northwich............... £302 0 0 
Thomas Davies, SINR  cccakiecenns 720 0 0 
Executors of late John Gleave, Frod- 

sham (accepted) ...... eeubdasese 650 0 0 


CHESHIRE.—For repairs, &c., on the Acton Grange 
Estate, near Preston Brook, Cheshire, for the trustees of 
the late Col. Talbot. Messrs. C. E. Linaker & 8. Davies, 
architects, Frodsham :— 

Executors of the late John Gleave, 
Frodsham (accepted) ...........:..s100+ £208 2 0 














COVENTRY .—For the erection of a house at Little| E 


Heath, Foleshill, near Coventry, for Mr. A. V. Gardner. 

















Mr. T. F. Tickner, architect, Coventry :— 
Kelley, Foleshill scoseee AOSD 0 O 
Wright, Foleshill ion ae © 
Ww Coventry ... ae oe © 
Randle, Folesbill ipmethe 316 6 0 
Isaac, Foleshill ER 307 0 0 
Clarke, Foleshill (accepted)............... 269 0 0 





CROYDON.—For alterations to No. 31, The Waldrons, 
Croydon. Messrs. Tolley & Son, architects :— 
Waller.. . oo. £167 ; ; 





Marriage. ........+0+00++ th SE EO 156 


FOREST HILL.—For a detached house, Vancouver- 
road, Forest Hill, for Mr. R. Brushfield. Messrs. Tolley 


Son, architects : 
Baylis (accepted) ...... eo £1,120 0 0 


HARROW-—For new workshop, for Messrs. Cogswell 
& Harrison. Mr. C, M. Shiner, architect ore i 






































arent 
M ail . 66 0 0 
Ackermann 660 0 0 
Staines & Son ae UOC 
RARE LAS ALERTS OO 679 0 0 

HASTINGS.—For alterations and additions at No. 28, 

ag pee pre ee for Messrs. Ferrari Bros. Mr. 

. tect astings _ 

OUD i ricsanceish 2550 0 0 
Teena... cesnannnonnenenensonscosoes 540 0 
Vigor ... . 40 0 0 
Harman Bros. . 534 0 0 











HASTINGS.—For alterations and additions at No. 20, 
Robertson-street, Hastings, for Messrs, Morgan & Lister. 
Mr. H. Ward, architect, Hastings :— 








Warman ...... £248 0 0 
I TOGO. cccccnscnectsccentcseeneeinentnne 240 0 0 
a bine - 227 0 0 
WEED cccrndscctoocitiatinnsiacescusvenadimedanidia 181 10 0 





HASTINGS. — For new studio, Robertson-street, 
Hastings, for Mr. J. Blomfield. Mr, H. Ward, architect, 


Hastings :— 
VIgCe cccccccccces oes £185 @ 0 
HASTINGS.—For alterations and additions at No, 26, 
Robertson-street, Hastings, for Mr. F. J. Streeter. Mr. 
H. Ward, architect, Hastings :-— 























B. Foster ‘ £673 0 0 
B. TE, WRC cccccoccccevccccccesesesevesccscsese 646 0 0 
Warman ......... oe 625 0 0 
Phillips Bros. .......+.+0++ 61° 0 0 
VigOr ...cccccecssercsereesenseectorecrseseoreesans 595 O 0 
Harman Bros, ........ccceescocvesenseseeesees 588 0 0 
Wy, R66 ccoconccccecessccscesccccesecces cceses 558 0 0 





ISLINGTON.—For the erection of stables, &c., Windsor- 
street, Essex-road. Mr. J. B. Wall, architect, Walbrook, 


£249 0 0 
245 0 0 


"'H. L. Holloway...... 

J. Higgs ....0+-++.-+ seseeneenes . 
LONDON.—For alterations at No. 2, Fenchurch-build- 
ings, for Mr. W. Baldwin, Mr. W. Seckham- W itherington, 
architect, Mark-lane :— 




















Kearley .......ccsssesserees . £595 0 0 
Priestley..........+-s0++++ . 560 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 470 0 O 
Elkington ......cccceccersseeersseeeenssenensees 449 0 0 


——— a 





LONDON.—For constructing pitch-pine flooring, with 
joists and sleeper walls, to ril-ball, Victoria Park- 
square, for the Tower Hamlets Artillery Volunteers, Mr. 
J. B. Wall, architect, Walbrook, B.C. :— 

Head .....ccccocecseeseseeseses £2 1 O per square, 


Croggon & Co. (accepted)... 119 0 an 
LONDON.—For additions, alterations, and repairs to 


No. 28, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square, for Col, Knox. 
Mr. Charles Teague, surveyor, Buc ersbury faa 























WALOTE .....ccccoceccrccsooccesccsseseoseceoce 10 0 
W. Schofield ....... wee 41510 O 
T. Green (accepted) ...... sseseneees 387 10 0 


NEW CROSS.—For the erection of cloak-rooms ard 
additions to Amersham Hall, New Cross, for the Deptford 
Conservative Club or we Limited. Mr. J. B. Wall, 
architect, Wal k, B.C. :— 

















H. L. Holloway ... .. £515 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard... : secatee 450 0 0 
M. Redman ......... cece oe 8 @ 
BH. & W. Congdon, .....ccrececeeceereereeeere 429 . 


T. D. Leng, Now Cron .....csssserererens 405 


7 
; 


f 
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THE BUILDER. 


MAYBURY.—For infants’ school and teacher’s house,| WESTON POINT (Cheshire) —For 























maiz drainage 
Godal- works, for the Runcorn Union Rural Sani‘ery ney Suthentiy. 


























Mayb Messrs, Welman & Street, architects, 
— Messrs. C. E. Linaker & 8. Davies, engineers, Fr 
School, &c. Houre. Quantities by the ry mg 
Walters & Son.........+++-:. £2,358 7 8 ... 223 189 0 John Swinton & Middlewich Bile BE £630 9 O 
Harvey & Co. ...........00+++ 2,062 0 0 ... 100 0 0 Daniel Hi REE 60) 9 0 
Graves & Co. ......00000000 l, 00... 1000 Josiah Dale, Northwich ..... 689 3 7 
Geo. Walker...........+.++++ 1, 00... 18 0 0 John Littler, Frodsham 498 09 0 
ou F< “Pa 1,913 10 0 ... 176 3 © Richard Beckett, Hartford ; #6 0 0 
Crook & Bons .........0++++ ,oa2 6. a 8 9 rae 7 Kirkham & Co., Runcorn (ac- 
re eee 1,812 10 © ... 21610 0 cepted) 2 6 
WW, Wete0e 20... csccccecscees 790 0 0... 10 0 0 
SEE 1,785 0 0 ... 19% 0 0 WROTHAM (Kent).—For the erection of new stables, 
| Hudson, Kearley,& Co.. 1,777 0 0 «. 2315 3 | &c. (exclusive of fittings and paving), at Basted, Wrotham, 
Pierve & Lansdown wean 1,767 0 0 ... 187 0 0 | Kent. Mr. H. Percy M , architect, Grea: James. 
SNE ccccsnantnin 687 0 0 ... 1465 0 0 | street wo 
REED ccunssceenennins 1,669 0 0 ... 167 0 0 Allcorn & Sons (accepted) ..........0+.+++++ £320 0 0 
Hickinbotham ............... 1655 0 0... 10 0 0 
Woolgar & Sons ............ 1650 0 0 ... 16) 0 0 Alleyn's Almshouses, Norwood.—The architect of these 
8S. H. Kingerieé ............ 1660 0 0 ... 189 0 © | buildings, for which the tenders 8 in our last, was 
ONT . a oe 1,581 0 0 ... 170 0 0 Mr. C. N. McIntyre North, not “ Worth” as it appeared 
Humphreys .........020-0s00 1,58) © 0 ... 155 O 0 | through « misprint. 
Newton ...... 1675 0 @ ... 1332 0 0 
eee . 1560 0 0... 160 0 0 House, Conservatory, 4c., Colchester.—In reforence to 
B. Walker . 1508 00... 038 0 0 the tendiuve for thee wet. 0 ablished in our last, a corre- 
Harriss & Son. .......00.s+00 1,647 0 0 ... 148 0 O | spondent writes :—*I see Mr. t’s tender is put the 
In : 1,529 17 0 ... 18017 7 — amount; it should be 7. not 4,950/., which 
D, WUBED cccccesececcesensenen 1533 0 0 .. Il 0 O place him third up Seas the Cottam Geabash of oa 
=a 1,500 0 0... 150 0 0 the top.” 
TE AINIIOD cncncicshiicuncenni (1,07 0 0 ... 16010 0 





NOTTINGHAM.—For rebuilding 









































No. 69, Long-row, Nottingham, my Mr. John Manning. 
Mr. Thoe. C. Cunnington, architect, London. Quantities 
supped :— 
Wheatley & Maule .. £1,444 0 0 
Lynam & Kidd ... . 1415 0 0 
J) eae 1,373 0 0 
Hy. Vickers ...... . 1,370 0 0 
BR, TERRE cccccecsccensenccatsnnsinaniiniaininns 1,257 0 0 
Call of Nottingham. | 
READING.—For rebuilding No. 120, Broaed-street, 
Reading, for Messrs. Colebrook & Son. Messrs. C. 
| Smith & Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

' Higgs & ee, bene £1,264 0 0 
Wernham, Reading ...........ccce-++ss+00 2,227 0 0 
Higgs & Sons, nn 2,167 0 0 
Spear & King, Crowthorne .........+.+. 2) 0 0 
hingerlee, SRNOOE ccsactinacimeecsaias 1,94) 0 0 
Buttrill, Reading (accepted)............ 1,886 0 0 

ROBERTSBRIDGE (Sussex).—For two at 
Robertsbridge, Sussex, for Mr. R. H. Burgess. r. H. 
Ward, architect, Hastings : 

Haiselden & Glenfield £513 12 6 
C. & E. Harmaz .......... #5 0 0 
* ae 478 0 0 
D. Tarner 429 0 0 
B. Foster 4i2 0 0 








ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at the Grand Hotel, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the 


















































Directors of the Grand Hotel Company. Mr. Henry 
Ward, architect :— 
M. C. Shorteil £25,000 0 0 
REE 0 
A ee» 4,395 0 
SS ee 6 4,199 10 7 
C. Hughes 4,946 0 0 
H. E. ae enden.... 3,987 0 0 
i  £Peesesen 3,909 0 0 
W. E. io o 3,875 0 0 
A.H. White ...... 3,872 0 0 
W. Elliott ...... i 3,850 0 0 
Harman TOU, encetecntanniéuaestiiieaiiaaiien 3,842 0 0 
SORE sneciniaesaddniieassiuediaiiaiel 3,817 0 0 
Xf REE Nietaaias> 769 0 0 
< SOUTH SHIELDS.—For the erection ag oy en 
for Mr. Geo. Todd, West Harton. Mr. Henry Grieves 
| architect, South Shields :-— 
; R. Atkin & Co., South Shields............ 29 0 0 
: A. &P. Marshall, South Shields ......... 72) 16 0 
. Ww. Kennedy, Jarrow ald 707 0 0 
W. Harwood, South Shields .. 604 0 0 
| John Moore, ‘South Shields .............«. 621 8 0 
; Jas. Young, "Tyne Dock ...... 61413 0 
Fishburn Bros., North Shields ......... 612 0 0 
Haggerston & Orneby, South ouneiee... 6ll 0 0 
John Yeeles, Jarrow ......... 610 6 2 
Robt. Allison, Whitburn 60 0 0 
Jas. Storar, TNO oo innsei atom coniaes 585 0 0 
Jos. Nichol & Sons, South Shields ...... 657 0 0 
J. W. Atkin, South Shields ............... 5606 0 0 
manana 500 0 0 


kobt. Sammerbell, Tyne Dock * 
"A 


: 
: 
. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —Liste of Tenders fs uentl 
ould be 

at our office, 

Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,‘‘Tax BUILDER, LoNDON.” 


H. W. (we will consider it; but the is well known and has 
been often published).—W. H. B.—G. J. 8.—D. D.—<. C. Paris 
eye > ~P 8 8. Brussels (MS. received). “x F. (not im 





t, as 

Court seeme to have made no ruli on general 
wo invoived).—T. BR. 8.—C. & & C.— w. rT." Beta” 

strapped on to the joiete, not fixed inte the flocring-boards, 


Saul he entian commas te nwaneeek anus eae Sek aoa bear its 
ordinary work ; otherwise hooks might be fixed in the inaide of wall 
under each window ; these can be removed and plastec at the ex- 
piration of the tenancy. is vescieett,— £.B—W. H. ¥.—J. B. W. 
—N. H—R. K. F.—J. T. this week).— M. W. M. (enough 


your final suggestions as practical). 
sham " (the name of the sender should Scoheund. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be s ccompanied 
the name and address of the sender, not neceasarily for publica- 


(neat week).— 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nors.—The geo pe of signed articles, and payers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communicatior: 4. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are ‘NOT DESIRED. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic ma*ters a 
addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications so 
advertisements and other e xclusively business matters sho be 

addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address, “Tun Bur.psr, Lompon.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT. PAR APPRENTICESHIPS, 
RADE, A EMEN TS. 











TNERSHIPS., 
ND GENERAL ADVERTIS 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 

Each additional live (about ten words ..... ........ 

Advertisements, also for aie Adver- 
, Competitions, Contracta, Sales by Auction, 
lication i ‘the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
POUR Lines 5 THIRTY gan or under 
Each additional line (about ten words).............. 

PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY N scEssAKY. 
*,*° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in o> pn en ee payable 
at the Post-office, Covent garden 
DOUGLAS POURDRIN IE, "Publisher, 
ddressed to No. 4, Catherine-atreet, W.C. 
Advertisements for Geceuun t week's issue must reah the Office 
before THREE o clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be res ble for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIALS, &c. left at the Ofte in reply to Advertisements, and 

aoe y recommends of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


&c. may be o 





SPECI ig ee in STANDING ADOVERTISE- 

poe Rnenhantentconatel ENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONT! NUE same, 
must au Office before TEN o'cleck ou WEDNEs- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” may have Repl ics addressed 
to the 4. therine-street. Cevent Garden, W.C. 
yin of charge. Letters will be forwarded if 





cover the 





envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps te 
postage. 


[Fes. 27, 1886, 


SSS eS 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
gdm ae reo teen 
‘o China, fon Be. te 
qinnces Rayable to DOUGLAS FOURDEINES 
$= 
Bath Stone, for W 
+ Lan Daa GROUND ~ 
Combe } ee cS 
as omy and “sumer 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, ‘& CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 
the best f posed 
is the or use in all ex i 
being a well-known and tried “oe omy el 
,000 ft. cube in stock. 
PI C T ¥ R & SONS, 





























Doulting Soscsbaans. 

sa ne stone from these quarries 
THE CHELYNCH Ba mviand is of fate 
STON E. — nature, and un. 
Gurable ones is Boreal” 

THE Is of the same 

BRAMBLEDITCH | sas ae oe aired Bans, 
STONE. suitsble for finemoulded work 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


Doulting Free Stone ern 
dress T 

HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 

BLUE LIAS LIMB %24 Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lamp), 











Ilminster. [ Apvr. 
Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 


manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 











Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. nts, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, t’s Park Basin, N.W. [ Apvr. 

—The Se and Metallic Lava 





Asphalte. 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 

rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[Apvt. 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White 


M. STO Dat & CO. 


No. 90, bicomieecisaih E.C. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B, J. HUDSON & SOWS, 
Millbank Sawmills, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.; 
Whitfield-street, W.; 
And Store-street, London, W.C. 
Telephone No. 3,152, and Private Wire con- 
necting Business Premises. 


[apr 














BANNER VENTILATORS. | 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &C, 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 











WERE AWARDED AT THE 


BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SGANITARY APPLIANCES 
silernational Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary 
11, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


aud Ventilating Engineers, 





